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alta ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Inconroratep By Roya CHARTER. 


THE WINTER SESSION 
of this Institution will commence 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER. 2ist NEXT. 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT, Principal. 








HE LONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC.— 
St. George’s Hall, Regent-street North. 

Principal— Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 
NOTICE.—The Michaelmas Term will commence cn MON- 
DAY, Sept. 28. The days for the admission of new students are 
Tuesday, Sept. 22 and Wednesday, Sept. 23. The Fee, Five 
Guineas per Term, includes instruction in three branches of 
musica! education from the most eminent masters. Three Terms 
in the year. Students residing at a distance can receive all 
their lessons on cne day in the week. Prospectuses at the office, 
4, Langham-place, Regent-street North. 
W. G. WILKINSON, Sec. 


M®: J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lussons IN Vorce Propuction ann VocaLisaTion, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TEACHER ALSO OF THE 





PIaANOFORTR. 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 





i DME. TALBOT-CHERER requests all Letters 


to be addressed to her new residence, 25, YORK-sTREET, 
PoRTMAN-SQUARE. 





ge ELWOOD ANDREA (Uontralto) begs 

to announce that she has Removed to 31, BronpEssurY- 
viLtas, KitBury, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 





Mss BERRY-GREENING begs to announce 

_that she may be engaged for miscellaneous concerts and 
Oratorios, in England, Ireland, or Sco‘land, during the Autumn. 
Northern tour in England in December. For terms and 
opinions of the press, address, care Messrs. Chappell, 50, New 
Bond-street, London, W. 





\ R. W. H. TILLA (Primo Tenore) has just 


returned from Italy, and is open to Engagements for 


Opera (English and Italian), Concerts, Oratorios, and Provincial 


Tours. Address, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent-street. 





\ R. JOHN GILL is continually adding to 

his repertoire of serio-comic Songs. He also undertakes 
the general arrangement and pianoforte accompaniment of con- 
Address Mr. John 


certs, private operettas, burlesques, <&c. 
Gill, 3, Bond-street, Claremont-square. 


“‘Both the Serial and the name it bears are happy thoughts.” — 
Sunday Times. 


“EXETER HALL.” 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Containing Contrwutions from the foremost living Authors and 
Composers of Devotional Music. 








Price One Shilling; Post free for Fourteen Stamps. 


No. VIT. FOR AUGUST. 
Contexts :—1. Sacred Song, ‘‘The White Dove,” H. Smart. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, Curschmann’s ‘‘Ti Prego,” S, Stone. 8. 
Evening Hymn, G. A. Macfarren. 4. Sacred Song, ‘‘ Creator, 
when I see Thy might,” J. P. Knight. 5. Sunday Evenings at 
the Harmonium (No. 7). 





No. VI, FOR JULY. 
Coyrenxts :—1. Recit. and Air, ‘‘ Joy cometh in the Morning,” 
John Hullah. 2. Meditation for Piano, ‘‘The Sabbath Eve,” 
Henry Parker. 3. New Hymn Tune, ‘Lord, to Thee,” J. W. 
Elliott. 4. Sacred Song, ‘‘ Holy Spirit,” W. F. Taylor. 5. Sun- 
day Evenings at the Harmonium (No, 6), ‘‘ Prayer from ‘ Mos? 
in Egitto,’ ” Louis Engel. 





No. V. FOR JUNE. 

(Hanpe. Festiva Nome.) 
This Number contains an Illustration of the Old Music Hall 
in Fishamble-street, Dublin, where the ‘“‘ Messiah” was first 
performed. Also, a fire-simile of Handel’s Autograph, from the 
original MS. of the ‘‘ Messiah,” in the possession of the Queen. 
Contexts :—1. Sacred Song, ‘‘ The Lord is Righteous,” Han- 
del. 2. Pianoforte Piece, ‘‘ Recollections of ‘Israel in Egypt,’ ” 
Handel. 3. Evening Hymn; Words by Rev. Dr. Moneell, 
Music by R. Redhead. 4. Sacred Song, ‘‘ Weep not for me,” 
J. L. Hatton. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 5), 
Handel. 





No. fV. FOR MAY. 
Contents :—1. Sacred Song, “ ‘There's Rest in Heaven,” by 
A. Randegger (with an Illustration). 2. Pianoforte Piece, 
“ Selections from Schubert’s Mass in B flat,” by W. H. Callcott. 
3. New Hymn Tune, ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” by G. A. Macfarren. 
4. Vocal Duet, ‘Rest Yonder,” by Henry Smart. 5. Sunday 
Evenings at the Harmonijum (No. 4). 





No. 111. FOR APRIL. 

Contexts :—1. New Sacred Song, ‘He giveth His beloved 
sleep,” by Jules Benedict. (Illustrated.) 2. Pianoforte Tren- 
scription, ‘‘Sonnd the Loud Timbrel,” by W. Kuhe. 3 New 
Hymn, ‘‘Lo! the Lilies of the Field.” by E. J. Hopkins, Organist 
of the Temple. 4. Sacred Song, ‘‘I think of Thee,” by R. Red- 
head. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 3), by E. F. 
Rimt Ta 








No. Il. FOR MARCH. 

Conrrnts :—1. New Sacred Song, ‘‘ Jesus Wept,” by J. F. 
Barnett. 2. Sacred March for the Pianoforte, by W. Hutchins 
Callcott. 3. New Hymn Tune, “Rock of Ages,” by James 
Turle, Organist at Westminster Abbey. 4. Trio, ‘‘ Rest for the 
Weary,” by Ch. Gounod. 5. Sunday Eveni! at the Har- 
monium (No. 2). 6. Organ Prelude, by Mendelssohn. (Never 
before published.) Illustrated with a fac-simile of the Com- 
poser’s Manuscript. 





M® JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Pianvforte, Singing aud Harmony. 


Address, Mr. Jonx Ruopgs, Crorpoy, 8. 





ONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 

) late Manager of the St. George's Hall, is at liberty to 
make arrangements for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 
London and in the provinces.—32, Langham-street, Portland- 


Place, W. 





No. I. FOR FEBRUARY. 
Contents ;—1. ‘‘ Queen Mary’s Pray'r.” Sacred Song, by Miss 
M. Lindsay (Illustrated). 2. Sunday Evenings at the Har- 
monium (No. 1). 3. “Lord Jesu, as Thou wilt!’ New Hymn. 
by C. E. Willing, Organist of the Foundling. 4. The Benedic- 
tion. Set to Music by Stephen Glover. 5. Sacred Themes from 
Gounod. Arranged for the Pianoforte by E. F. Rimbault. 





Subscription to “Exeter Hall,” 12s, per annum, post free. 








\ OSIC TRADE.—Wanted by a young man a 


‘ First-class references can 
be given as to character and abilities. —Address, B. §., Cramer & 


SITUATION in the ahove. 
Co., West-street, Brighton. Country preferred. 





Just Published, Price 5s. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt letters, Illustrated, 
VOL. I. OF 





AUSTRALIAN PAPERS. 


HE MELBOURNE ARGUS 
The leading Daily Paper. 
London Office for Advertisements, &c., 
26, CORNHILL, E.C. 
T HE 





AUSTRALASIAN 
The Largest Paper in Australia. 


Published every Saturday at the “Argus” Office, Melbourne. 


London Office for Advertisements, &c., 
26, CORNHILL, E.C. 


“EXETER HALL.” 


A MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
——— (- 

Containing new Sacred Songs, Duets and Trios, new Hymn 
Tunes, oom Pianoforte Music on Sacred Themes, ‘‘ Sunday 
Evenings at the Harmonium,” a collection of admired move- 
ments arranged for that instrument, and an Organ Prelude by 
Mendelssohn now first published. 

The contributors include the emenient comporers, J. 
Benedict, Gounod, Lefebure Wely, Stephen Glover, W. Kuhe, 
+ | Miss M. = J. Turle, B J. Hopkins, G. A. Macfarren, 

Henry Smart, W. Hutchins Calleott, &., &c. 

The m::sicis printed from engraved plates, and the werk forms 
a handsome volume for presentation. 





METZLER AND CO,, 





IX SWEDISH SONGS, translated and arranged AND 
Nod Fo 
o. 4. ** 


No. 6. “The =. 
fublshea by Novello, Ewer, & Co. 1, Berners Street, W., and 


by Levtanp Leicn. No, 1. ‘*When in the 
No. 2. “ Where’er I go.” No. 3. ‘To Matilda.” 
No. 5. **To the absent.” 








87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W, 


G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 





eel 


NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 





No. I., “LURLINE,” 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IL., “DON GIOVANNI,” 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 





Lonpon: 


CRAMER AND OO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. 

Pianoforte, by STEPHEN GLOVER, 3s. ; the Song, 3a, 
Fach free by post 19 stamps.—‘* This piece, with the song, will 
be a welcome visitor in every household where music is culti- 
vated.”—Vide Cardiff Guardian. 


UR DEAR OLD CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
New National Song. Dedicated by express permission to 
the Rizht Honourable Benjamin Disracli. Words by J. E. 
CARPENTER, Music by J. L. HATTON. 88 ; free hy post 
19 stamps.—“‘ There is fire and pathos in the try, and great 
spirit and sweetness in the music.”—Vide Card: ff Guardian, 


HE ECHO OF LUCERNE. Song.—The 
Buxton Brass Band will perform this elegant song every 
day next week. Conductor, Mr Alfred Horton; Manager, 
Mr. Buckle, The Song, 8s.; ditto Pianoforte by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, 3s. Each post free for 19 stamps. Both may be 
had of Mr. Bates, the Library, Buxton, and of the Publishers, 
Ronert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, London, 


Now Ready. Price 3s. Feap. 8vo., cloth. 


C C E H OM IN E S. 
By an OXFORD DON. 





Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, F.C. 





COUNTRY LIFE. Written by Cuarirs 
Dickrxs. Composed by Jonn Hunsan. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


O°: TWO HEARTS. Vocal Duet. By Borprsz. 
Price 4s. 
Cuamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
\ ILDRED WALTZ. 
a 


Price 4s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








By Cnantes Goprrey. 





J EANNIE LEE. By Cuarurs Brameniy. 
e Price 3s. 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


HERE'S NOT A JOY THE WORLD CAN 
+ aha By Cant Havuss. Sung by Miss Fanny Armytage. 
sas ‘Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








HEY ARE NOT DEAD, BUT SLEEP. Sacred 
Song. By Jacques Biumentuat, Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 
HE CATS. Comic Song by Henny 8. Leror, 
author of “The Twins,” “King Cash,” &c, Sung by Mr. 
Howard Paul. Price 3s. 
Unamarn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent strect. 











nr Piano, Composé 


) Re --- Impromptu 
-comporiteur de onze 


Tnropore AaMitaGe, 
ans. ce 8a, 
Crauen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. — 


invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 

affections ver ins threedt han teatatainal its cheracter for a 

quarter fo ey: the flattering received 

Statesmen, full prim oye geen Ay got ro Vorullet or 
ful 0 

Public * should be t Se Se 

To be of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in 

















And at all the Railway Stations, and of the principal Book and 
Music Sellers in th pgdow 
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CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 





Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting The Ploughboy. 
Alice Gray. Be mine, dear Maid. 
Rock'd in the Cradle of the} Welcome me home. 
Deep Cherry ripe! 

The ‘Anchor’ 8 weighed, Long, 
The Thorn. 

I'd be a Butterfly 
Where the Bee sucks. 


long ago! 

Isle of ws 

Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


When Johnny comes marching Hark! I hear an Angel sing. 
home again, I’m lonely since my Brother 

The Mocking Bird. | died, 

Beautiful Dreamer. | Tramp, tramp. 

’ Tis but a little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. 

Watching for Pa | Rock me to sleep, Mother. 

Come home, Father! Song of the Sea-shell. 

Mill May | Wait for the Waggon. 

Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 


No. 3.—SLX DUETS. 


Lassie, would ye love me? 
Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


Evening Bells 

1 know a Bank, 

As it fell upon a Day, 
The Exile of Erin. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 


Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 
The convent cell, The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 
Mary, don’t forget me The dawn is breaking o’er us. 
When Morning's light is break- | Come, smile again. 

jug Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
Bounie Kate. them. 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 
The Dove of the Ark, Ev’ry Day will I give thanks. 
Hymn of Eve. Ere Infancy’s Bud. 
Davi« Singing before Saul. The World of C 
Author of Good, O Lord, we trust in Thee. 
Gratitude, Light and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. guish, 
Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6.—12 OLI) ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. | There the silver'd waters roam. 
Pray, Goody. In Infancy. 
Water parted from the Sea, Just like 
Is there a heart that never rose, 

loved. There was a jolly Miller. 
The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 
Oh say not woman's heart is| Ere around the huge oak. 

bought, 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 
Weary flowers their buds are My life is but a summer day. 
closit Tis sweet to think. 
Hark | the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 
Thine is my heart. ay — lam. 
Weep not for friends departed. | 
| Bmooth is the moonlit sea. 


love is yonder 


Who is 8 ane 
Ave M 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Come where my love lies dream- | Gentle Annie. 

ing. Gone are the Days. 
ii Times, come again no) Lottie in the Lane. 

more. Ring de Banjo. 
Annie Lisle Forget and ive. 
Footsteps on the Stairs, Maggie by my side. 
Nelly was a Lady. News from Home. 
a Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 

e. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The Sew * Home —‘‘ Jessy | In that Devotion—“ Matilda.” 

Maid of the ei J Mail— 
“The River Sprite. 

My Bud of May—“ She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 


ou a Ribbon—“ The Sleep- | 

ing Queen.” 
Gone is the Calmness from my 

heart—‘ Matilda.” | Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
Keep thy Heart for me—"* Rose * Punchinello,” 

of Castille.’ I've Watched him—“ Hel- 
He'll wiss me—‘' She Stoops wk 

to Conquer.” | When the Elves at Dawn do 
For Her Sweet s aBiled pass—‘‘ Amber Witch,” 
Song.” 


Bride of 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—1sr. Ser. 

The Mermaid’s Song. 

Recollection. 

My Mother bids me nd my 
Hair. 


Despair. 
Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
Fidelity. 


No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Ser. 


Sailor's Song. She never Told her Love. 
The Wanderer, Why Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy. Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Jon Jane. | Ah, never deem my Love can 
 Fond-| Jeannie Lee. 
| Old Jeasy. 
sin bah ovo igh as “torte Uncle Sam, my 
The Little 
Ulls Dale spate One that died. < 


ol te Beikineare. 
pm. 
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CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 


No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. | The meeting of the waters. 

Believe me, if all thoseendear-| Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
ing young charms. The last rose of summer. 

Love’s young dream. The minstrel boy. 

Go where glory waits thee. The valley lay smiling. 

The harp that once through Brin the tear and the smile. 
Tara's halls. By that lake. 

Rich and rare were the gems| Has sorrow thy young days 
she wore. faded. 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


O give thanks. Jerusalem the Golden. 

Hast thou cheered the broken- | The Pilgrims of the night. 
hearted. Graceful Consort. ; 

Nearer home. 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. The last shilling. 

While the las of the village. | The Sailor’s journal. 
Farewell, mytrim-built wherry! | Tom Tackle. 

Jolly young waterman, The constant Sailor. 

Ned that died at sea. io Nan. 

Poor Jack. reenwich pensioner. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 

Poor Rosalie. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses. | The Emigrant’s Farewell. 

Life on the Ocean Wave. Shall I sing you a Song of the 

Pretty Dove. Past ? 

Woodman, spare that Tree ! The old Sexton. 

Why chime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 

The Ivy Green. 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. Thy mem’ry comes like some 
Estelle. sweet Dream. 

Are you coming, bonnie Annie? Why do I love thee yet? 

Come out with me. | Grace Darling. 

They have given you toanother. | 
Blue eyed Nell. 

I can know thee no more. 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home. 
Should he upbraid. 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will; 
rock me to sleep. > 
The old Pine Woods. Sweet Love, forget me not. 
Louisiana Bell. Old Bob Ridley. 
What is Home without a} The Song of the Rose. 
Mother ? Kingdom coming. 
Wh am I so happy. 


Lucy Lee. 
Gentle Nettie Moore. Ridin’ in a Railway Keer. 
De ole Kitchen. Keemo Kimo. 


No. 20,—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 


The Campbells are comin’ 

oO Nancy, witthou gang wi’ me? 
Annie 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 
Auld lang syne. 

O, my love is likea red, red rose. 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 

John Anderson, my Jo, 


I'm afloat. 





Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


oe Gray. 
2 Charlie is my dar 


‘= 
Green the r 0! 
Auld Td — 
Roslin Castle, 





Loxpox : CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srreet, W.; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER & CO.’s 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


BY THE 
BEST COMPOSERS. 





s. a. 
Jules Benedict’s Grand Concerto for Pianoforte, dedicated 
by permission to the a poubinth-~ Laegmente vivovon Se 
py oe ee oe paps 5 
lo from 
(These two Sunbean the most deservedly popular ‘imove- 
te aay eg = ag cee 
es Benedict's Rose ves beautifully 
trated wich a, View of Costeesy Hall, dedicated Uy 


permission to 
+) -pepryepedy Operas, Paria i, , and now 


Kuhe. e Chimes . 

Brinley Richards. By tho Sad Sea Waves, ‘Fantasia on 
the celebrated ballad from Benedict's 2 om The 
harel Venies 

=, The Melodies of Scotland. | ew Edition 
in Six Books. ‘arranged « tani spe Each 

J. G. . Calleoit, "St. Cecilia, Books 1, 2 8. Consisting of 
vuurite Sacred Melodies, Ancient and Modern, each 

Book 1, 2, 3, duet ...... 

J. G. 5. Calloott. Mitrch of the Men of Hartech. cael 


1. @. Cailoati.” “Hiome, sweet Home. Transcription |... 
J. W. Harmston. Le Zephyr. An elegant plece for 


T. = he Buirol: A’ Night March. “A charming 


Tere TOTO Oe ee eee eee aT) 





Caauna & Co. Limited, 901, Regeat-strect, W 


Under the Willow she’s sleep- 


bg Pa nantte and braes o’ bonnie 


highland lad my love was 
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NEW SACRED SONG BY SIG. LABLACHE. 


THE BIRTH OF THE FLOWER, 


WRITTEN BY 


L. H. F. DU TERREAUX. 











COMPOSED BY 


F. LABLACHE. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS, 


Lonpon: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srreetr, W. 





With beautiful Portrait of H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales. 


ERIN'S FLOPE 
WALTZES. 


te. BY 
Whistle, and I'll come to you 
my Lad. 


W. C. LEVEY. 


Price 4s. 


LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srrezt, W. 


SONGS BY GUGLIELMO. 
s. a 
Tue Roses, written by L. H. F. du Terreaux 3 0 
Tue Trvz. Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 
Words by Henry Ffrench......++..+++ cs OE 
COMPOSED BY P. D. GUGLIELMO. 
“The words of ‘ , and after the 
manner of Herik ta ie up oth average of he 
uctions Signor ‘lielmo, w 
Met be found effective in the cole naa ances 
demands upon the singer.” —Leader. 
Cramun & Co., Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 











CARL HAUSE’S 
NEW WORKS FOR PIANOFORTE. 


Night Dew ...... cc seceeeeeee 
Jupiter. Marche de Concert ....+..++. 
Sane nnare some saeansenoeen Sieoanaaade 
Tornado Galop...... ec ce eoees 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


With elegant Title-page in colours, 
PAUL HENRION’S EXQUISITE BALLAD, 
CAPTIVITY. 

(QUE JE VOUDRAIS AVOIR VOS AILES.) 
With English and French Words. 

Price 38. 


“A sweet lay."—Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 
“ Beautiful and simple.” Edinburgh Ladies’ Own Journal. 


eee eens twee ee ee ee 








SUNG BY MRS. HOWARD PAUL. 
EIn@ CASH. 

A cites ol S in which the aspect of moders 

society air tuneful 

Sauty Rae ito he renee ” &c., ke. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Handsomely Illustrated. Price 8s. 


Caamss & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 












a 
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LE LANGAGE DES REGARDS. 





A voice is wafted on the air; 

A form is present everywhere ; 
Emmeline! ’tis thine! 

A whisper of such strange delight 

Steals on my heart by day, by night, 
Emmeline is mine! 

Emmeline! to live with thee 

Is the highest ecstacy 
E’en Heaven could bestow! 

There is nought beside to cheer me, 

But the thought that thou art near me 
Sweetens every woe! 

No words are needed ; sweeter far 
Le langage des regards. 


In dreams I wander o’er the past ; 

No angel smile its brightness cast, 
Emmeline! o’er me; 

I loved; was loved by all around ; 

Yet cold my heart; until I found 
Paradise with thee ! 

Love! the casket shining bright ; 

Self’ the jewel hid from sight ; 
I offer thee no love! 

Thou art loved by all creation ! 

Mine no love! ’tis adoration ; 
Future days shall prove! 

No words are needed ; sweeter far 
Le langage des regards. 


LEONORA. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The Worcester Theatre has been tolerably well 
attended during the past week. “The Green 
Bushes” and ‘The Ticket-of-Leave Man” are 
among this week’s pieces. 





On Saturday evening a very enjoyable concert 
was given at the Town Hall, Leeds, when Miss 
Hiles, Miss Petit, the Town Hall choir, and Dr. 
Spark were the performers. Miss Hiles sang 
Handel’s tuneful song from “ Joshua,” “ Hark, ’tis 
the thrush.” Miss Petit has a contralto voice of 
excellent range and tone. The choir sang Men- 
delssohn’s part-song, “The Nightingale has been 
away,” with taste and delicacy. 





The violin recitals by Mr. Levey (Paganini 
Redivivus) at the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, were 
brought to a close on Saturday evening. The 
audience at each performance were numerous and 
appreciative. The series were characterized by 
great ability on part of the performer. The 
programs were well varied, and comprised speci- 
mens of the greatest composers for the instru- 
ment. This week we are to be edified by MM. 
Contellies and Ellis, as also by M. Lozado, a 
Juggler. 





Corri’s English Opera Company are at the St. 
James’s Hall, Liverpool, and are performing to good 
houses. The operas this week have been “ Don 
Giovanni,” “ La Sonnambula,” and “ Faust.” Miss 
Ida Gilliess has a powerful soprano voice, and were 
it not for the constant tremble she would be a 
Very effective primadonna. Miss Fanny Heywood 
18a promising singer, and in the “‘ Don Giovanni” 
was encored in the Batti Batti, and the Vedrai 
Carino, Mr. Haydn Corri is also a great favourite. 
The performances appear to give great satis- 
faction—Mr. T. C. King is playing at the 
Amphitheatre. “No Thoroughfare” will be per- 
formed next week, with Mr. B. Webster as Joey 


.——Miss Bateman reappears at the Theatre 
Royal on the 81st inst. 


A series of Grand Orchestral Concerts is an- 
nounced at the Concert Hall, West Street, 
Brighton, commencing on Monday next, by the 
London Orchestral Union, under the direction of 
My, ¥. Kingsbury. Mr. F. Archer has been 





delighting the Brightonians by his excellent per- | 


= 


whit as warmly expressed, to Mrs. J. Hl. Warden 


formance in the West Street Hall on the new | (Miss Jenny Bellair), who played the part of Patty 


organ built by Messrs. Bryceson.——Mr. Charles | 


Mathews has been playing this week at the 
Brighton Theatre, to rather scanty audiences. 
Considering the extreme heat they may be 
characterised as wonderfully numerous. ——We 
are sorry that the matter in dispute between Mr. 
Childs and the Local Board relating to the New 
Hall has not been arranged. A very little tact 
would we believe settle the matter satisfactorily. 





The Parish Church of Castleford, Yorkshire, 
was re-opened by his Grace the Archbishop of 
York on Friday, the Slst ult. The services on 
the occasion were fully choral, the priest’s part 
being intoned by the Rev. W. T. M. Sylvester, 
M.A., the rector of the parish. The musical 
portions of the service were performed with great 
credit by the church choir, although we must 
regret that for some reason or other the office of 
the Holy Communion was omitted, with the 
exception of the Table-prayers, which were said 
by his Grace the Archbishop, and so the glorious 
Christian and catholic hymn, “ Gloria in Excelsis,”’ 
was left out after all. The whole of the musical 
portions of the service were superintended by 
Wilmot Holt, Esq. (a distinguished amateur from 
Manchester), who also presided at the organ, Mr. 
Jackson the local choirmaster acting as conductor. 
At the services on the following Sunday Mr. 
Harrison presided at the organ, and the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Bissett, of Ponte- 
fract. 





The Haymarket Company are drawing better 
than ever in Manchester. The Theatre Royal is 
crowded nightly, and on Saturday last several 
hundreds were turned away. All the old co- 
medies—to wit, “The School for Scandal,” ‘‘ The 
Rivals,” ‘‘The Poor Gentleman,” “ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” “She would and She would not,” have 
been given, and in some cases twice, and mo- 
dern comedy and farce have also been well repre- 
sented. The audiences have been extremely 
enthusiastic, and we question whether the Hay- 
market company ever met with a warmer recep- 
tion, either in London or the provinces, than has 
been accorded to them on this visit.——The 
Longsight (Manchester) Cricket Club held a 
Grand Bazaar at the Mechanics’ Institution, 
Stockport Road, on Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, the 6th, 7th, and 8th inst. The pecuniary 
results were very satisfactory. One of the most 
pleasing features of the Bazaar was the piano- 
forte recitals, given on each day by Miss Marie 
Johnson, a very talented pianist. Several of her 
pieces on each day were loudly applauded, and we 
can only hope that ere long we may have further 
opportunities of hearing her. With great facili- 
ties for execution, and good natural tastes, Miss 
M. Johnson only lacks fire, which we feel sure, 
with careful study and application, she will soon 
possess, and then she may fairly take a foremost 
rank among the local artists. 





On Monday evening the dramatic season com- 
menced in Belfast. The Theatre Royal was 
crowded on the occasion, and the very popular 
energetic lessee, Mr. J. F. Warden, presented to 
his patrons the sensational Surrey drama of 
“* Nobody's Child.” The interior of the venerable 
theatre has been ‘‘ touched up,” great improve- 
ments have been made in the gas arrangements 
(especially on the stage), and altogether the 
building has a neat, cleanly, comfortable look. 
Mr. Warden, as the people of Belfast and neigh- 
bourhood well know, has never spared any effort 
to make the theatre a permanent, popular, re- 
spected, and respectable institution—which it was 
not before his assuming the lesseeship—and his 
labours have, we are glad to say, not been in 
vain. His numerous patrons gave him an as- 
suring testimonial or reception on his making his 
appearance on the stage in the character of Joe, 
and they also paid a similar compliment, every 


Lavrock. The company which Mr. Warden will 
have at his disposal this year embraces some of 
last year’s favourites, but it contains a great 
number of new actors, two of whom have already 
secured their popularity here, namely Miss C. 
Brunton, who appeared as Miss Lucy Tregarvon ; 
and Mr. Frank Seymour, who played Peter 
Grice, and who is a first-rate comedian. Beyond 
the four parts already mentioned, ‘‘ Nobody's 
Child” contains no others of importance ; indeed, 
for displaying the resources of a new company, a 
more barren drama could hardly be produced, As 
Joe, Mr. Warden displayed a true conception of a 
wonderful character, and he was called before the 
curtain at the conclusion of each act. Mr. J. D. 
Bevridge, a gentleman who has already shown 
a good deal of ability here, was loudly applauded 
on making his appearance. ‘The drama was well 
mounted, and for the scenery Mr. Richard Thorn 
received a call. Amongst the “stars’’ engaged 
for the ensuiifg season the lessee announces Mr. 
J. Clarke, Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. J. L. Toole, 
Mr. H. Loraine, Mr. Barry Sullivan, Mr. Shiel 
Barry, Miss Furtado, Mrs. Hermann Vezin, and 
Malle. Beatrice. 





MR. CARTE'S OPERA DI CAMERA. 





“* Dr. Ambrosias, his Secret ;” an Opera di Camera, 
in two acts; written by H. B., music by R. D'Oyly 
Carte, was produced—as announced by us—on 
Saturday evening last, at St. George's Hall, before 
a large and fashionable audience. Admission to the 
evening’s entertainment was by invitation; so that 
the room was chiefly filled by the friends and 
friends’ friends of the composer and of the different 
artists who took part in the performance, though 
a great many London musical critics and leading 
musicians and amateurs were also present. 

The plot of this little opera is laid during the 
time of the Restoration. Scene Dr. Ambrosias’ 
school, near Worcester. All the incidents of the 
story take place in this school-room, so that we 
may dismiss the scenario question with the remark 
that there was none to speak of. The orchestra 
consisted of a grand pianoforte, sometimes played 
by two performers, generally by one only. 

The libretto is, we are told by the anonymous 
poet, ‘founded on the late Mr. Haynes Bayley’s 
farce” ‘‘ Tom Noddy’s Secret,” and is exceedingly 
simple. Dr. Ambrosias has a school, a pretty 
daughter (Mabel), a pretty adopted daughter, orrather 
ward (Linda), and an usher (Philip). The latter 
and Mabel, of course, are in love with each other, 
Philip being jealous into the bargain. In fact, his 
jealousy seems to be the result of dress, philosophic 
speculation on womankind in general, for, he tells 
us in his very first duet : 


“ Ah! women still will men deceive,” 
“ Still pleased in every eye to shine.” 


Linda may be denominated the secret ; indeed, we 
cannot describe her as other than the child of war 
and mystery. She was (when only eight years old) 
found by Captain Ormond on the field after the 
battle of Worcester. Being disguised as a boy, 
‘perhaps for safety” as Dr. Ambrosias shrewdly 
observes, Captain Ormond took her for such, and 
made her over to the paternal care of the good 
old doctor, giving a “ purse of gold at the time,” 
“hard cash,” and promising to send a yearly 
remittance for the maintenance and education 
of the supposed boy. Years rolled by, as they 
always will, the remittance came regularly, but 
Dr. Ambrosias, with a fatal and inexplicable vice of 
procrastination, never informed his military friend 
that what he, Capt. Ormond, believed to be a boy, 
was “quite the contrary.” At last, Capt. Or- 
mond writes to say, ‘ I'm coming,” with a “ horse” 
and “soldier's uniforms ;” and it is his expected 
visit, and the impossibility of concealing Linda's 
true sex any longer, that drives Dr. Ambrosias to 
desperation. Whatistobe done? Reply, ye Fates! 








The Fates do not, but Linda rises superior to the 
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occasion and offers to disguise herself as ‘a man” 
and gradually sound Ormond's mind, whether a girl 
would not be as agreeable to himasaboy. Ormond 
arrives, but before seeing Linda as a boy, he, when 
his horse “ tript and fell,” saw her as a girl, and 
that brief glance they had of each other was sufficient 
to make them love one another. Ormond arrives, and 
after telling Dr. Ambrosias and Linda herself, whom 
he takes to be his masculine protégé, how much he 
loves the lady he met, proposes that he and his young 
friend should be off at once. What is to be done 
now? Again Linda shows herself equal to the 
emergency. She cannot go, she says, she’s in love! 
With whom? With Mabel, Ambrosias’ daughter. 
A sham love scene (almost as good as real) is gone 
through between Linda (disguised en soldat) and 
Mabel, during which—enter Philip, horribly jealous 
when he gees Mabel kissed by a “ soldier boy,” calls 
for a sword, gets one, and a general extermination is 
only prevented by Ormond arranging a duel between 
Philip and his supposed rival, the disguised Linda. 
Here ends the first act. The second act may be 
rapidly analyzed. Ormond already seems to have 
doubts about Linda's sex, when D?. Ambrosias 
makes a clean breast of the whole affair, and writes 
to him, telling the plain truth—charging Linda her- 
self with the delivery of the letter. Linda is afraid 
and ashamed to take such a letter, all concerning 
hersel‘, to the very man she loves, and asks Mabel 
to be the bearer of it, and Mabel, in her turn, gets 
the compliant Philip to undertake its transmission. 
The result is obvious. Captain Ormond believes 
Philip to be the child he found, and learning from 
the letter that that child was and is a girl, tells 
Philip to go dress himself in his ‘* woman’s gear.” 
Comic scene, general confusion for a few moments, 
then general éclaircissement, finishing with a double- 
barrelled marriage and paternal benedictions. 

This libretto, full of faults and absurdities as it is, 
yet, strange to say, is worked up with a sort of dra- 
matic unity, and cannot be pronounced uninterest 
ing. The author seems to have very little practice 
in verse-making, contradicts himself repeatedly in 
details, and sometimes places the actors in false 
situations ; but much of his libretto is superior to 
the average English opera poetry, though we must 
also confess that very much of it is utterly puerile. 

The overture is a brilliant, unpretending piece of 
music, which, however, we should like to hear per- 
formed by an orchestra. In fact, the want of 
orchestra in very many parts of the opera could 
not fail to strike everyone present, for Mr. 
Carte has simply and boldly constructed his opera 
exactly on the same system as that of French, Grand, 
or Italian Opera, namely, every word from first to 
last is sung. This it is which constitutes the novel 
feature of his attempt, and too much, we think, 
cannot be said in praise of his daring. Hitherto, 
composers have cried out against the absurdity 


were it not for the restless and self-sacrificing energy 
of Mr. Skeffington. After the trio—enter Linda, in 
travelling costume, namely, yellow silk ball dress ! 
We leave the question of costume to be decided by 
those interested in such matters. Miss Adelaide 
Newton possesses a very agreeable physique, both 
in form and face, which at once produced its effect 
on the audience. Her voice is a rich contralto, of 
great power and full of sentiment, but as yet hardly 
cultivated. She sang her first air in a highly 
effective manner, and first kindled that enthu- 
siasm in the audience which lasted to the end. 
Miss Newton has the qualities of a great singer and a 
great tragédienne. Her part of the opera, however, 
seems to have been a favourite one with the composer ; 
he seems to have given her his freshest and best melo- 
dies, his best accompaniments, and the best situa- 
tions—as far as contrast is concerned—for producing 
effects. The long recitative—and, in some places, 
duet—between Linda and Mabel that follows this 
air, scarcely rises above mediocrity, and the same 
may be said of Linda’s cabaletta, which, however, 
we are certain would soon become a favourite ball- 
room galop. Dr. Ambrosias re-enters and tells Linda 
all about herself in a series of recitatives, which 
the audience, thanks to Mr. Skeffington’s gesticu- 
lation, seemed to enjoy immensely. The “ quartetto 
illa canone,” following this biographical melody, is 
a neatly constructed and effective morceau. Miss 
Royd, as Mabel, displayed remarkable clearness in 
execution in her part, but the effect of the ensemble 
was weakened by want of power in the bass and 
uncertainty in the contralto. The music imme- 
diately succeeding the ‘ quartetto,” when Ormond 
is heard approaching, and Dr. Ambrosia’s house- 
hold are thrown into confusion, is very characteristic 
and serves as a powerful contrast to the simple and 
very pretty duet between Ormond (Mr. Denbigh 
Newton) and Ambrosias. Mr. Newton seemed very 
uncomfortable on the boards. He has a good 
baritone voice, but seems too anxious to sing 
sweetly, and the result is that he sings weakly. 
We pass over Ormond’s duet-dialogue with Linda 
(the latter in man’s disguise) as also the first 
part of the finale to the first act, as not calling for 
any special notice. The finale, however, attains a 
true dramatic character from the moment Philip 
comes in and finds the disguised Linda kissing his 
beloved Mabel. This morceau, almost a new 
feature in English opera—though not possessing 
any profound harmonic groundwork, is, never- 
theless, not deficient in originality and unity of 
construction. A sort of march—strongl, reminding 
one of Meyerbeer—which was very well sung, 
is made use of to fix the conditions of the duel 
between Philip and the disguised Linda, after 
which, an original and energetic motivo in D minor, 
wherein orchestra and a powerful chorus were much 
wanted, terminates the first act in an effective 





of a passionate song being followed immediately by 
some stupid prose conversation, as is the case with 
the usual English opera; but no one has had the 
courage to show that the English language is at 
least just as well adapted for recitative singing as 
the French or Italian. Mr. Carte has attempted 
this, and to a certain extent succeeded. 

On the rising of the curtain, a duet—the usual 
lover's quarrel—is sung by Philip (Mr. Wallace 
Wells) and Mabel (Miss Jessie Royd). This first 
piece is, in our opinion, one of the weak points of 
the opera; moreover, both singers seemed to be in 
a sad state of nervousness, and it was quite a relief 
when Dr. Ambrosias (Mr. Skeffington—an amateur) 
came in and sang us his troubles. Hissong is quaint, 
but hardly original. The staccato accompaniment 
given to the piano is brought in with good effect 
and leads in a natural manner to a very pretty 
and passionate strain, sung in unison by Philip and 
Mabel. At this part, Mr. Wells, a fine tenor voice, 
and Miss Royd, a well-trained soprano, who has 
already been favourably noticed in this journal, 
seemed to recover from their nervousness under the 
influence of the bold but rather gestietlatory acting 
of Mr. Skeffington. In fact, with the exception of 
Miss Adelaide Newton, a contralto, who played the 
part of the mysterious Linda, all the other per- 
formers would have fallen to pieces in their acting 


The second act opens with a few bars of recitative 
and then a “laughing song” sung by Mabel. 
Mabe! of course is initiated into the whole secret, 
jand, with woman’s traditional frivolity, laughs at 
the idea of her Philip having had his ears boxed by 
Linda (in disguise), and expecting to fight a duel 
with ‘ such a foe.” Miss Royd received great ap- 
| plause for her singing of this remarkably pure and 
| fresh melody. A duet between Linda and Mabel, as 
also another duet, in the martial style, between 
Ormond and Linda, were well up to the composer's 
average writing. The whole of what may be called 
the fencing-lesson scene, when Ormond, still believing 
Linda to be more than woman, tries her skill with 
the sword and wounds her slightly, is wretchedly 
weak; nor is it any relief to hear Dr. Ambrosias 
writing his long letter of éclaircissement—accom- 
panied by a dolefal tremolo on the piano—to Or- 
mond. We were quite glad when the letter was given 
to Linda for transmission, by her handed over to 
Mabel, and by this latter transferred to Philip, who 
before starting off on his errand, delivers himself of 
his feelings in a recitative and ballad—the only one 
in the opera. This is extremely beantiful and full 





of passion, and with better words would make a 
Mr. Wells sang like a true ar- 
We wish’ we could say as much for his 


perfect gem. 
tist. 








————— 
acting in a subsequent scene with Ormond, when 
the latter takes him to be the orphan of the 
battle-field of Worcester and considers him less 
than man. The acting was deplorable, a nice comic 
situation lost. We are now, however, approaching 
the end, events precipitate themselves, everything 
becomes known—that is to say, Ormond learns that 
Linda is a girl, the girl he loves, the girl who loves 
him. Can any one wonder at a duet being introduced 
here, to enable these two people to confess their feel- 
ings for one another? Certainly not, and Mr. Carte 
gives them the opportunity in a very charming 
duet, charmingly sung by Mr. and Miss Newton, 
Philip, for having been the most lowest of all— 
though horribly jealous—is, in accordance with the 
irony of moral retribution—made out to be the guilty 
one, and, on *‘ bended knee,’’ receives a lecture from 
Mabel. Dr. Ambrosias—henceforth the first pro- 
crastinator of the age—wishes to postpone the mar- 
riage for two years, but relents on hearing a small 
‘‘ quartet,” sung to him by the two pairs of lovers, 
The words of the said ‘‘ quartet” being as follows: 
“The summer roses twice will blow. 
Twice surly winter spread his snows, 
E’er that time comes. Check { — not so, 


§ Their 


¢ Our }tove and constancy you know.” 


This makes the ‘“ heavy father ” relent, the'marriage 
or marriages are consented to and universal joy and 
content are expressed in a sparkling and bewitching 
valse, wherein Miss Royd vocalizes like a lark. 

The performance was a very creditable one for 
the artists, when we take into consideration that 
this was their first appearance in opera; the ac- 
companiments in particular were admirably played. 
The young composer, Mr. D’Oyly Carte, has yet 
to make a more intimate acquaintance with the 
profound science of music; and he is not unin- 
fluenced by recent or contemporary musicians: but, 
even in those pieces where this influence is most 
perceptible, he has shown marks of his individual 
genius, and we are glad to aid in making his merits 
known. We believe that a successful career is in 
his power, to which but two things are wanting— 
work and independence. 








THE WELSH EISTEDDFOD. 





If in our last number we did not notice the 
proceedings then taking place at Ruthin in the 
name of Wales, of Truth, of the Sun, of the 
Eye of Light, and a number of other abstractive 
magnificences, it was out of no disrespect towards 
our enthusiastic fellow-countrymen, the Welsh, 
but rather that we could not afford unto the de- 
tails that space which the magnitude and splen- 
dour of the case demanded. This week we are 
enabled to approach the subject in the spirit of 


manner. »| reverence and with more space at command. The 


Eisteddfod was opened on Tuesday last week with 
the usual ceremonial of the twelve stones, the big 
stone, the sheathed sword and the Bard, herald, 
Druid, or whatever Mr. Talhaiarn may call him- 
self. The twelve stones in a circle represent the 
signs of the zodiac, the middle one is the sun, and 
the sheathed sword signifies the peaceful nature 
of the proceedings. Then Mr. Talhaiarn mounts 
the centre stone and proclaims ‘The Truth 
against the World” (a Welsh mode of stating 
the intention to back Eisteddfod flummery against 
all creation), and announces that the Gorsedd is 
opened, “where no weapon is unsheathed” 
against the guests invited. The most dangerous 
weapon in a Welshman’s hands being a dinner- 
knife when peas are in season, it is comforting to 
think the lethal instrument is kept out of sight 
during an Eisteddfod. After the proclamation of 
Mr. Talhaiarn, Englynion, or short metrical com- 
positions, were recited by Clwydfardd and Tyd- 
fylyn, two local bards, whose poetic inspirations 
seemed to be greatly appreciated by the auditors: 
This completed the ceremony of opening the gor 
sedd, and the procession, having been re-formed 
proceeded to the pavilion in which the meeting® 
of the Eisteddfod were appointed to be held. 





The president for the day was Sir Watkin William 
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Wynne, M.P., and upon the platform were a 
number of ladies and gentlemen, chiefly from the 
immediate neighbourhood. Sir Watkin, in the 
course of a brief opening address, observed that 
he looked upon the Eisteddfod as a harmless 
way of amusing the people, and as a means of 
encouraging the ‘pursuit of those arts, such as 
music, which had a tendency to elevate men, and 
to keep them from falling victims to other temp- 
tations. (Hear, hear.) As far as the language 
of the country was concerned, there was no doubt 
that it was a noble language and beautifully 
adapted for poetical expression ; but at the same 
time there was no denying that it was desirable 
to teach the English language in all the schools, 
because those who only knew Welsh had no field 
out of the Principality, whereas if they were ac- 
quainted with the English language they had the 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves in a 
more extended sphere. (Hear, hear.) If they 
looked at the population and area of Wales, he 
thought it would be found that it had produced 
as many men who were remarkable for the emi- 
nent position to which they had attained in 
different arts as any other district of the same 
area and population. (Applause). 

A national song was then sung by Owain Alaw, 
after which the award of Professor Ramsay was 
tead upon the best English essay on ‘‘ The Permian 
Rocks of Wales and the new Red Sandstone series 
(trias) and Lias.” The prize of ten guineas and a 
silver medal was adjudged to have been won by 
“Cefnmaur,” who proved to be Mr. J. E. Thomas, 
F.G.S., of London, and who was invested with 
the medal by Miss Mainwaring amidst loud ap- 
plause—A competition on the pianoforte by 
females under 20 years of age was engaged in by 
two young ladies—Miss Brayshaw and Miss Mary 
Ellen Davis. At the close of the performance, 
Mr. John Hullah, the judge, awarded the prize, a 
silver medal, to Miss Brayshaw, who was duly 
invested by Miss West.—The Rev. J. R. Morgan’s 
decision was next announced with regard to the 
prize for the best Welsh stanza (Englyn) to ‘‘ The 
Miller.” The following lines, bearing the sig- 
nature of Hen Grasswr, were adjudged to be the 
best of those sent in by 106 competitors :— 

Gwas gwlad gyda gwisg lwydwen—a’'i olwyn 

At alwad meib augen, 
Yw’r melinydd—bydd yn ben, y bwydwyr, tra bo yden. 
The author was Mr. John O. Griffith, of Carnarvon, 
and he was invested by Miss Williams, of 
Boddllwydau. A competition in penillion singing, 
with the harp accompanying, next took place for 
a prize of one guinea, presented by Mr. J. Roberts 
(Hydonen). Penillion singing is a very peculiar 
exercise of the musical abilities, the singer being 
required to accompany the instrumentalist in 
place of the musician accompanying him. Four 
competitors presented themselves—Moses Davis, 
Ethel Williams, William Samuel, and Ellis Jones, 
J. E., of Bethesda, near Bangor, being the harpist. 
Moses Davis was the first called upon to show his 
abilities as a penillion singer, and produced a small 
“scene” by protesting against the mode in which 
the harpist discharged his duties, and by finally 
retiring indignantly from the competition, amidst 
cries of “Sit down.” The other competitors— 
one of whom seemed to derive great assistance 
from having as an object to whom to sing a 
little girl—seemed to get on smoothly enough 
With the instrumentalist, and at the close of the 
performance Moses Davis, who unquestionably 
possessed the finest voice of any, was recalled to 
afford him another chance. He sang through his 
exercise this time without interruption, and was 
cordially applauded. The judge, Owyn Alaw, 
awarded the prize to Ethel Williams, on the 
ground that he had most nearly complied with 
the rules which governed penillion singing in 
North Wales, but admitted that Moses Davis pos- 
sessed the best voice; and a little later on it was 
announced that Mr. Wolley, of Prior’s-bank, 
Fulham (one of the principal contributors to the 
Fine Arts Exhibition), had decided upon present- 
ing Davis with a prize of equal value to that for 





which the competition took place, an announcement 
which must have soothed that peppery Welshman’s 
soul. A choral competition for a prize of ten 
guineas for the best performance of the finale of 
the cantata “ Prodigal Son,” by Gwilym Gwent, 
was engaged in by the Dyserth and Bettws-y-coed 
choirs. Mr. Hullah was the judge, and awarded 
the prize to the Dyserth choir, the conductor of 
which, Mr. Rowlands, was invested by Miss 
Florence West. 

At this point the proceedings were varied by an 
address from Talhaiarn, who observed that the 
Eisteddfod was a gathering at which, to all intents 
and purposes, they met on a common ground to 
show their love of the country to which they 
belonged. They met, not as Churchmen or Dis- 
senters, not as Tories, or Whigs, or Radicals, but 
simply as Welshmen and Welshwomen proud of 
their country and proud of the Eisteddfod, pro- 
bably the oldest literary institution in Europe. 
(Applause.) Talhaiarn then referred to the stric- 
tures which had been passed upon Histeddfodau 
by English critics, and asked them to look at 
home before they threw stones at the Welsh. 
Without putting the question in an offensive 
manner, he would ask, which was most likely to 
inspire mankind—the poetry and sentiment of a 
Welsh Eisteddfod, or English horse-races, with 
their attendant evils of betting, gambling, and 
cheating? (‘‘Hear,” and applause.) He should 
be sorry to say one word that would be offensive 
to the great English nation, amongst whom he 
had lived long enough to appreciate highly the 
national character, and the great mass of whom, 
he believed, sympathised with the Welsh, in spite 
of what critics said. Talhaiarn then entered upon 
an impassioned eulogy of Wales and the Welsh, 
and concluded his address by reciting some poetry 
of his own composition, which was received with 
enthusiastic applause. 

A lot more prizes for various literary essays were 
awarded, Talhaiarn, Esq., himself gaining one for 
poetry. A great pianoforte competition of one 
also took place for a silver medal. It need not 
be added that the single competitor walked over 
the course—or rather the keys—and pocketed the 
medal. These one-horse competitions are much 
in vogue at Eisteddfodau: thus for a five guinea 
prize for the best performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Lark,” only one choir entered, and naturally 
gained the prize. Two little girls engaged in a 
competition in trying to sing the duet, “ The 
Sailor sighs,’’ by Balfe; but, as Mr. Hullah after- 
wards pointed out, it was impossible that the 
children could execute such a composition, 
especially without accompaniment. He did not 
recommend that the prize should be awarded 
them, but Sir Watkin, to soothe the disappoint- 
ment which the girls would doubtless have 
experienced, presented them with a guinea. 

A very old “screw” of a prize—meaning one 
which had been hacked about as a stalking-korse 
for a number of years but never bestowed—was 
now finally allowed to be carried away in pence. 
This was 150 guineas for the best essay on the 
Origin of the English Nation. Viscount Strang- 
ford was the adjudicator; and from his letter 
making the award it appeared that five essays 
were sent in; that one consisted of a few pages in 
a lady’s handwriting, another of a few pages by 
an imperfectly educated writer, the third was 
“alike interminable and illegible,” the fourth 
was well argued, and the fifth “a really good and 
scholastic production,” although, in Viscount 
Strangford’s own words, the writer ‘seems un- 
accountably ignorant” of philology. The happy 
winner in this race of five in which three rivals 
were mere nincompoops, was Dr. John Beddaw, 
vice-president of the Anthropological Society of 
Clifton, and to him fall 150 golden guineas. We 
wish him joy ; we might have wished him foemen 
worthier of his steel. 

A last prize, one of ten guineas, was to Mr. P. 
M. Williams, of Ruthin, for the best selection of 
Welsh melodies, ancient and modern, arranged 
for a brass band, the judge being Mr. E. W.; 





Thomas, of Liverpool. Who—it may be asked— 
among musical authorities is Mr. E. W. Thomas 
of Liverpool ? 

In the evening a miscellaneous concert was 
given, in which Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Watts, 
Mrs. Kate Wynne Matheson, Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr. S. Allen Jones, 
Mr. R. C. Williams, and Mr, Hugh Roberts 
took part as vocalists; Mr. Ellis Roberts as harp- 
ist, and Miss Kate Roberts as pianist. The 
concert was commenced by the singing of the 
chorus “Ir Awin” (To the Muse), and among the 
pieces which received the greatest amount of 
applause were the duet, “O lovely peace,” by 
Miss Edith Wynne and Miss Watts; the “ Mill 
wheel,” by Mr. Lewis Thomas; ‘‘ Non pid mesta,” 
by Miss Watts; “The Bay of Biscay,” by Mr. 
Cummings, and the beautiful quartet, ‘ Ecco 
quel fiero instante,” sung by Miss Wynne, Miss 
Watts, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
The concert altogether was a success, and the 
large pavilion comfortably filled—the weather 
throughout the day proving most favourable. 

The attendance on Wednesday was considerably 
greater than on the previous day, it being supposed 
that over 6000 persons,were present. The proceed- 
ings commenced by the installation of the president, 
Mr. Townshend Mainwaring, M.P., in the chair. 
The national song having been sung by Mr. Allen 
Jones, the adjudication of Mr. P. M. Williamson 
the best Welsh song on the “ Atlantic Telegraph” 
was read, There were ten competitors, but the 
productions being considered unmeritorious the 
prize was withheld. For the prize cf five guineas, 
for the best performance on the triple harp, there 
were three competitors, the successful one being 
Mr. R. Foulkes, of Ruthin. Next followed the 
adjudication on the best ‘ History of the Eistedd- 
fod’”’—another one-horse competition: the prize 
was given to the solitary claimant, Mr. Thomas 
E. Watkin, of the Blaena Ironworks. This was 
in Welsh, which showed the wiliness of the 
council. The Welsh are fully impressed with the 
benefits of the Eisteddfod: it would have been 
harder to convince an English reader. The 
Welsh generally know the history of the Eistedd- 
fod, and are aware of its beneficial results; but 
the English have not had the same opportunity 
of judging the merits of the institution, and it 
would have been much better if a prize had been 
offered for an English essay on the subject. For 
the best singing of “ The Village Blacksmith” 
a silver medal was awarded to Mr. W. Rees, 
of Carmarthen. Next followed the adjudica- 
tion of the Rev. Samuel Roberts upon the 
best Welsh Elegy to the memory of the late 
Rev. Samuel Griffiths, of Horeb. The prize 
of fifteen guineas was awarded to the Rev. 
Benjamin Thomas, of Newcastle Emlyn, Two 
choirs competed for the prize of 2£20 offered 
for the best choral performance of ‘Stone him to 
death ” (from Mendelssohn's “ St. Paul”); but on 
the adjudication of Professor Hullah this prize 
was also withheld for want of merit. The prize 
of fifteen guineas for the best account of the 
eminent men of Denbighshire was likewise with- 
held. The Rev. Foulkes Edwards, out of 17 
competitors, was declared the winner of the prize 
offered for the best Welsh stanzas to “ Moel- 
Famman.” An English oration was then 
delivered by Mr. Morgan Lloyd, of Lincoln's Inn, 
Next followed the awarding of the prize of 201., 
and a medal, value 151. 15s., for the best Welsh 
poem on “ Elijah.” Ten competitors had sent in 
poems, that of Mr. Llew Liwyfo being considered 
the best. The appearance of the Lion on the 
platform gave an occasion for tremendous 
cheering. A song from the Lion was demanded, 
but he declined. The prize of ten guineas 
for the “History of Rathin” was withheld 
for want of sufficient merit. For the silver 
medal offered for the best performance on the 
piano by ladies, only one competed, and she, 
(Miss Prydderch) was declared worthy of the prize. 
The prize of five guineas and a silver medal for 
the best Welsh pastoral on any subject was 
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awarded to Mr. Spencer James, of Llandudno. 
Talhaiarn and Owain Alaw next favoured the 


meeting with specimens of Pennillion singing, a 
performance which was of course well received by 
the meeting. After this the adjudication of Mr. 
Brinley Richards was read, as to the best popular 


song and chorus suitable to be sung at the opening 
of the Eisteddfod meetings. There were eight 
competitors, and the prize was awarded to the 
piece signed ‘ Caractacus,” the author of the 
music being Mr. J. C. Brown of Aldershot, and of 
the words, Mr. Evans of Newport. 

In the evening another of the series of concerts 
was held. The first part was devoted to a new 
cantata, by Mr. T. D. Jones, of Ruthin, entitled 
** Llys Arthur”’—the court of Arthur—the artists 
taking part in the same being chiefly of local 
fame. Selections from Handel's serenata, “ Acis 
and Galatea,” next followed, in which Miss Edith 
Wynne, Miss Watts, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas took part; and the remainder of 
the evening was taken up with miscellaneous 

neces, 

; The great day of the Eisteddfod was Thursday, 
being the great chair prize day. The bards were 
looking rather blear-eyed this morning, owing to 
a long and stormy meeting the night before: the 
question being whether competitors for the grand 
chair prize shall be allowed to select their own 
metre, or whether, as at present, they shall be 
confined to the awdll, a composition of peculiar 
metre. It seems that there isa division of opinion 
among the bards on this point, and the discussion 
was very animated. A proposition was submitted 
in favour of no restriction being attached to the 
competition for the chair prize in respect of 
metre, and this was met by an amendment sug- 
gesting the appointment of a committee of 
inquiry, to whom the subject should be referred. 
On a division, the latter was carried by 41 to 15, 
and the question therefore remains in abeyance. 
It will be seen from the numbers which took part 
in the discussion that the bardic profession is 
numerously represented at the present time in 
Ruthin. Bards, indeed, are to be met with every- 
where, and the visitor can scarcely enter any 
place of public entertainment when the Eisteddfod 
is not sitting that he will not find two or three 
bards surrounded by a delighted group of listeners 
as one after the other recites his poetic inspira- 
tions. At the opening of the Eisteddfod on 
Thursday, five or six of the bards delivered short 
poetical pieces of their own composition—a privi- 
lege of which, it seems, any one who takes bardic 
honours is entitled to take advantage. The 
president of the day was Mr. W. Lloyd, mayor of 
Ruthin, who commenced his address in English, 
his remarks being intended to show that at an 
early period the Welsh nation had reached to a 
high degree of culture, as was proved by the 
growth of the Welsh language and the richness of 
the Welsh literature. He so lauded the native 
tongue that at length his audience got excited 
and compelled him to finish his speech in Welsh, 
Clearly more to the taste of the audience, how- 
ever, than speaking either in Welsh or English 
was a national song by Mr. R. C. Williams, which 
was encored. 

A competition in singing “The Harp of Wales” 
for a prize of one guinea and a silver medal, pre- 
sented by Mr. Robert Raikes, took place. There 
were eight competitors, and the merits of three 
of the singers were so equal that Mr. Hullah, the 
judge, requested them to sing again. The result 
was that the prize was awarded to a gentleman 
with the bardic appellation of Tydain; while Mr. 
Watkin Williams and Mr. Hullah gave a second 
prize to James Savage, of Rhosllanerchrugog (or 
“Roast lamb and grog,” as Talhaiarn said Saxons 
called it). 

A competition on the pedal harp for a prize of 
five guineas took place. There were three com- 
petitors, of whom Mr. John Thomas (Pencerdd 
Gwalia), the judge, selected a girl of thirteen 
years of age, named Kate Jones, of Tredegar 


observing that for one so young she had dis- 
played remarkable talent. The award seemed to 
meet with general approbation, and the young 
artist was loudly applauded when she came for- 
ward to be invested. The proceedings at this 
point were varied by Gwrtheyrn singing a Welsh 
comic song on the subject of Fenianism, which 
was greatly relished by those who understood it, 
and was unanimously encored. After that another 
linguistic prize was given, and Miss Edith Wynne 
then sang a song, to the great delight of the 
audience, and responded to a recall by render- 
ing ‘‘Home, sweet Home.” Mr. John Thomas 
awarded the prize of five guineas for the best 
four original part-songs to compositions of which 
Mr. D. Evans, Newport, was the author of the 
words, and Mr, James Conway Brown, Aldershot, 
of the music. A choral competition for the best 
performance of ‘‘Up, quit thy bower,” was next 
on the program, but no choir entered the lists. 
The secretary read the adjudication of the Rev. 
R. Parry, Gwalchmai, Llandudno, in reference to 
the best Welsh national song not exceeding 
twenty-four lines. The prize of three guineas 
and a silver medal was awarded to John Ceiriog 
Hughes, of Llandidloes, the announcement of 
whose name was received with an outburst of 
applause, Mr. Hughes, in popular estimation, 
being the poet of Wales. A competition in per- 
forming on the pianoforte the solo “The Queen’s 
Dream,” by Brinley Richards, next took place 
between Miss Mary Ellen Davis, of Flint, and 
Miss Roberts, of Chester, for a prize of £1 1s. and 
a silver medal, presented by Mrs. Edward West- 
brook. Mr. Hullah awarded the prize to the 
first-named young lady. A Welsh oration by 
Dr. Rees stood next on the program, but Dr. 
Rees was unable to attend the Eisteddfod, and 
his place was supplied by Miss Watts, who sang 
a song of her own composition, which was unani- 
mously redemanded. An address in Welsh was 
then delivered by the Rev. R. Ellis, of Carnarvon, 
in reference to the Eisteddfod and Welsh poetry, 
after which Talhaiarn announced that Llew 
Llwyvo (the Roaring Lion) and the Ruthin com- 
mittee (between whom there have been some 
differences) were now good friends, and that 
Llew would sing asong. This statement was re- 
ceived with loud applause, and Llew on making 
his appearance was cordially greeted. His song 
took immensely with the audience, and in response 
to a unanimous recall he gave another, which was 
equally acceptable. After asolo on the pianoforte 
by Mr. Walker Jones, a prize of ten guineas and 
a silver medal was awarded, upon the adjudication 
of Dr. Davis, Holywell, to Dr. Edwards, of Den- 
bigh, there being four competitors. A competi- 
tion on the violin stood next, but the only candi- 
date who presented himself was not a native of 
the Principality, to whom the competitions are 
confined, and the prize was withheld. 

The awarding of the chair prize was the next 
item in the program. This is considered the 
highest honour which the Eisteddfod can bestow, 
the successful competitor, besides receiving a 
prize of £20, being installed with great ceremony 
in the “bardic chair of Wales for 1868.” The 
subject on which competitors had to compose an 
awdl not exceeding 1000 lines in length was 
“Elijah,” and the compositions had been sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Rev. Dr. Rees, of 
Liverpool. In his absence, his award was read by 
the secretary, and no small disappointment, was 
experienced when it was found that Dr. Rees did 
not consider either of the seven poems which had 
been sent in of sufficient merit to warrant the 
author being ‘‘chaired.” This kind of award 
is by no means unusual at an Histeddfod; and 
Taffy is well accustomed to be written down an 
ass; but then it is generally the Saxon that so 
writes him down. Last year, for instance, Mr. 
Edmund Yates administered the kick direct to 
about ninety competitors. But that a fellow- 
countryman should proclaim Taffy’s deficiencies 
was too bad, and curses not loud but deep arose 





(Khedydd Mynnwy), as the.most proficient harpist, 





from the insulted patriots against Dr, Rees of 





eee end 
Liverpool. For a choral competition in singin 
‘Ar don o flaen y gwyntoedd,” only the Rhosller. 
chrugog choir entered, and being considered by 
Mr. Hullah deserving of the four-guinea prize it 
was awarded them, the conductor, Mr. Wm, 
Griffith, being duly invested. 

Friday opened with a stormy meeting of the 
members and subscribers of the Eisteddfod, It 
seems this annual institution is burdened with 
debt, and no satisfactory way is to be perceived 
as to clearing it off. The Rector of Neath, who 
was in the chair, read a lugubrious report which 
admitted various debts of £387 7s., of £210 12s, 8d., 
and of other sums unstated. The Rev. Chair. 
man’s speech partook of the dismal anticipations 
held out by the Report. The Llandudno Kistedd. 
fod had been a sad loss. The succeeding meeting 
at Aberystwith had been very successful, the local 
committee being able, when all the accounts had 
been squared, to hand over to the council, in 
liquidation of the general debt, a sum of £150, 
At Chester the elements had been against 
them, and the financial result of the meeting was 
further to plunge the Eisteddfod in debt to the 
extent of £400. At Carmarthen the Committee 
were most anxious not only to clear their own 
expenses, but to subscribe something to the 
general fund. With the wish, however, to make 
the Eisteddfod at Carmarthen an exception to all 
other Eisteddfodau, they had launched out into 
greater expenses than were justified in the event, 
They calculated too much upon the generosity of 
the public to come forward and help them in 
the matter of the chief prizes; and when he 
ventured to remark upon the largeness of the 
prize, £150, offered for the essay upon Milford 
Haven, he was met by the reply that the amount 
would almost be’made up by private subscription, 
the fact being that only £25 had been subscribed 
towards that £2150. The pavilion, too, had proved 
a costly affair, the builder coming upon the 
council for £250 in addition to the original con- 
tract sum. That claim had been resisted for 
some time, but eventuallyjthe gentleman concerned 
issued a writ against him (the reverend gentleman) 
personally, and when he found that action was 
about to be taken upon it he went to the council 
at Carmarthen and laid it before them, stating 
that he was willing to do in the matter as they 
wished. They advised'that the claim had better 
be satisfied, and he and the vicar of Carmarthen 
had advanced the money between them. Treat- 
ment such as this is calculated to abash the most 
fervent patriotism, and the rev. chairman saw & 
bad look-out for Histeddfodau generally. After 
an animated debate a number of gentlemen 
present offered to subscribe or collect a sum 
amounting to upwards off £100 in order to meet 
pressing claims, and it was‘determined to make 4 
general appeal throughout the Principality for 
funds to clear the institution of its existing 
liabilities. Whether this promise of raising 4 
hundred pounds is to be considered merely & 
Welsh pledge—a purely|native form of hyperbole 
—time has yet to show. 

In theZafternoon there was a grand performance 
of the “ Messiah” at‘the pavilion, which was filled 
by an assembly numbering little short of 4000 
persons. The solo parts were given by Miss Edith 
Wynne (Eos Cymru, Pencerddes), Miss Watts, 
Mrs. Kate Wynne Matheson (Llinos Gwynedd), 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
The choruses were performed by the Ruthin 
choir, assisted by the Birkenhead Cambrian 
Society, and the choirs from Denbigh, St. Asaph, 
and Rhyl. They were under the conductorship 
of Mr. Hullah, and obeyed his baton, as a rule, 
with commendable precision. The only instru- 
ments employed were the piano, at which Mr. 
Percival presided, and the harmonium, played by 
Mr. W. I. Argent. 

During a short interval, the Rev. Mr. Griffith 
announced the deferred award of the adjudicators 
as to the best new poem or song suitable for musi¢ 
(in English), not exceeding 30 lines, by a Welsh- 








man or Welshwoman. The prize consisted of £20, 
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given by Mr. W. Banting, of London, and a silver 
medal by the Eisteddfod Council. The award of 
adjudicators was in favour of a poem signed 
“Geraint” upon “ The Harper’s Grave;” another 
composition signed “ Victoria” being also favour- 
ably spoken of. ‘Geraint ” proved to be the Rev. 
Llewellyn Thomas, son of Canon Thomas, of 
Bangor, and winner of the Newdegate prize at 
Oxford. He was loudly applauded on going up to 
receive the prize. 

In the evening a grand concert was given, and 
this brought the Ruthin Eisteddfod toaclose. It 
is admitted to have been a very successful meeting, 
and the arrangements of the local committee have 
been the subject of general commendation. The 
attendance has been sufficiently large to lead to 
the expectation that at least all expenses connected 
with this gathering will be met by the receipts. 
Whether this however is a benefit to Wales at 
large is questionable. A little further accumula- 
tion of debt might have the effect of putting an 
end altogether to these exhibitions of mediocrity 
and egotism. 





THE THEATRES. 





If the cool air will not come to the theatre, the 
theatre, on Mahomet’s principle, must go to the 
cool air. Accordingly we have had a transplantation 
of light dramatic growth from the hot and gloomy 
seats of the Adelphi to the pleasant breezes of 
Sydenham. Mr. J. Clarke and Miss Furtado have 
taken down a couple of theatrical trifles, and Mr. 
Thorne has joined them. The pieces are very 
slight; and one of them—‘ The Goose with the 
Golden Eggs”’—rather stupid, being pantomimical 
beyond the bounds of wit; but then in hot weather 
people do not care for elaborate sense or reason ; 
and the actors play the farce in lively fashion. 
Miss Furtado does better in the réle of Maggie Mac- 
farlane, the “* Bonnie Fishwife :” a play of a some- 
what higher stamp. Throughout the week these 
performances, given in the afternoon—i.e. by day- 
light, and with a cool breeze coursing through the 
Palace and plenty of room to move about in, have 
been fully enjoyed by audiences impatient of tropic 
London. 

The notice of Mr. Boucicault’s new play, ‘ After 
Dark,” promised for last Saturday but postponed four 
nights, must be reserved for our next impression. 





THE TRAGEDY AT THE MANCHESTER 
MUSIC-HALL. 





On Wednesday morning the adjourned inquest 
was held on the bodies of the twenty-three 
unfortunate persons crushed to death on the 
night of Friday week at Lang’s Music-hall, Man- 
chester, in consequence of a panic created by a 
cry of ‘* Fire,” 

Police-constable Leicester, who was on duty on 
the evening in question near the music-ball, said 
he heard a noise of some persons shouting. He 
and Constable Birkett went together to the hall, 
and forced their way through the crowd, and were 
told that there was a fire upstairs. There was a 
stream of people coming out of the door, and 
several were getting out of the windows facing 
Victoria-street. Was about five minutes in get- 
ting to the foot of the stone staircase where the 
ticket-collector stood. At that point there are 
two staircases—one going into the pit, and the 
other into the gallery. At the bottom of the 
stone steps of the gallery staircase, he saw a 
crowd of persons lying down. They were piled 
up on one another as far as he could see. He 
and Birkett tried to release them, and sent for 
assistance. As fast as they recovered those who 
Were trampled upon they handed them to assist- 
ants, who took the bodies away, and conveyed 
them in cabs to the Royal Infirmary. He and 
Birkett removed between thirty and forty, most 
of whom appeared to be unconscious. That 
Sceupied about twenty minutes, Went upstairs, 
tnd found on the landing of the first gallery, 


where the chief crushing had occurred, three or 
four persons lying down, and also three or four on 
the stage, all apparently dead. Mr. Clifford and 
some of the singers were attending to them. He 
had them taken downstairs, and thence to the 
infirmary. Went over the building, and perceived 
a strong smell of gas. The bottom part of one 
of the gas pendents near the stage had been 
broken off, and the end of the pipe plugged. The 
building was very much crowded at the time of 
the accident. About a quarter of an hour before 
the alarm was given he saw 200 or 800 persons 
in front of the building, some of whom complained 
that they had paid their money, but could not 
get in. The steps were narrow at the bottom. 
The staircase was the only means of egress from 
the two galleries. There was an elbow or angle at 





the top of the stone staire, which made it very 
difficult for the crowd to get down. The middle 
of the staircase at the angle was about 5ft., 
the uniform width from top to bottem. Michael 
Donelly, manager of the entertainments at the 
Victoria music-hall, said that about 2,000 persons 
were admitted on the night of the accident. At 
a certain point, when a sufficient number had 
been admitted, the ticket-office was closed and 
further admissions were refused. He was down- 
stairs when the alarm was given, and all was over 
before he was able to force his way in. All that 
had been done since was to make the railing so 
strong as not to be broken down by any pressure. 
The passage between the railings and the wall 
was a little over 4ft. wide: from wall to wall the 
the width was about 8ft. He thought four might 
walk abreast down the steps. The hall, under 
ordinary circumstances, might be cleared in 
ten minutes. William Lang, part owner of 
the Victoria music-hall, and a civil engineer, 
said he was simply the owner and had no 
control over the performances. He never heard 
of any accident from crowding on the premises. 
He measured the staircase, and found the stone 
steps 5ft. wide and the wooden steps 4ft. llin. 
He had heard that the rails on the staircase had 
before broken. Should be glad to do anything 
which the jury might recommend to promote the 
safety of the building. There was another 
staircase, which did not appear to have been used 
on that occasion. It was not generally used, and 
he did not know whether it wasalways kept open. 
It connected the galleries with the pit. It wasa 
circular well staircase. 

After some additional evidence, in the course 
of which an architect who was examined stated 
that the building would not seat more than 
seven hundred persons, the Coroner summed up, 
and the jury came to a verdict of ‘ Accidental 
Death,” at the same time expressing an opinion 
that the staircase and handrails were quite 
insufficient for a place where such large au- 
diences assembled, and that suitable provision 
should at once be made for the safety of fu- 
ture audiences. They further recommended that 
power should be given to the Corporation to 
appoint an officer to inspect theatres, music- 
halls, and places of similar description, and that 
no licences should be granted to the lessees of 
such buildings unless they could provide pro- 
perly for the public safety. 





A SCHOOLMASTER’S DIFFICULTY. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Str,—Can you inform me who is the publisher 
of Rinck’s Organ School, and whether it is 
possible to learn to play the organ from it without 
a master? I have been master of a village school 
for some years, and the vicar wants me to play 
the organ in church as part of my duty. I have 
no objection if I knew how; but the vicar has sent 
away the organist, and says I must go after him 
unless I do his work. This is, I think, rather 
hard, and this is my reason for asking you about 
Rinck. Yours truly, Sern P. 





Brampton Marsh, 





WANTED A CHOIRMASTER! 





To the Editor of The Orchestra, 

Srr,—I have a son, nine years old, with a good 
voice, ranging from C to B flat, equal and power- 
ful. He has been taught singing, and can read a 
little at sight, say an ordinary church service, or 
glee, or part song. I am anxious to place him in 
a church or cathedral choir, where he would get 
a liberal education and maintenance, in requital 
of his musical services. Of course I allude to the 
Established Church. I should be obliged by any 
information which will help me. Yours, &c. 

August 10th. PaTERFAMILIAB, 








Death or Avan Isaacs Menxen.—The well 
known equestrian actress, Adah Isaacs Menken, 
died of consumption on Monday afternoon, at her 
hotel in Paris, surrounded by a few friends. Her 
life was almost as adventurous as thatof theequally 
celebrated Lola Montes, to which, in some respects, 
it may afford a, parallel. That in the nature of 
both women thére were generous impulses and a 
confused sort of yearning after good, may with as 
much reason as charity be surmised. ‘he wild 
and turbulent youth of Adah Menken could lead 
to nothing better than the life of her mature 
womanhood, and, if she had been thoroughly 
heartless, it would infallibly have led to something 
worse. According to her own accouat of herself, 
given some months ago, in the course of a lecture 
—for, like the Spanish-American dancer and Ba- 
varian Countess of Landsfeldt, she was a lecturer 
at times—she was born in New Orleans, in the 
spring of 1841. Her father, Ricardo Fuertos, a 
Spanish Jew, was a merchant in that city, and 
her mother was a native of Bordeaux. By the 
death of her father she was left an orphan at the 
age of two, and then was taken by her mother to 
Cuba, where she was brought up in the family of 
a rich planter. By and by her mother died, and 
afterwards her benefactor, leaving her, then aged 
13, the bulk of his estates. But the will was set 
aside, and Dolores Adios Fuertos, utterly unpro- 
vided for, turned herattention tothe stage. At the 
age of 14 she came out at a theatre in hernative cit; 
asa dancer. Her success was encouraging, an 
for upwards of a year she continued this vocation, 
appearing in the principal theatres in the Southern 
States, and once in Havannah. Afterwards she 
aspired to higher walks of the drama, and played 
Bianca, in “ Fazio,” Madeleine in ‘‘ The Belle of the 
Faubourg,” and many other parts in tragedy and 
serious drama, with varying success. About this 
time she married Mr. John Isaacs Menken, and 
thus changing her second name Adios into the 
English Adah, acquired the name she bore till her 
death. Before the American war broke out she 

ain married, this time Mr. Robert H. Newill, 
of the New York Sunday Mercury, and author 
of the “ Orpheus C, Kerr Papers.” This alliance, 
like one or two others which it is still less pleasant 
to dwell upon, was ill-sorted, and speedily resulted 
in separation and divorce. At the commencement 
of the civil war she evinced strong Southern sym- 

thies, and on one occasion, when acting at 
Pittsburg, she was arrested on a charge of rebel- 
lious conduct, and was imprisoned for 30 daya, 
when she was sent under guard to Louisville. 
The offence was, that seeing three men, who looked 
like Soutberners, in distress at the hotel in Pitte- 
burg, she sent some bottles of wine to them ac- 
companied by her card, bearing in pencil these 
coe “To the health of Jeff. Davis.” After 
this affair she came to England, and played at 
Astley’s, her most famous and successful character 
being Mazeppa. She then went to the provinces, 
and finally to the Continent, where, except for a 
few montbe last winter, she has lived ever since, 
making Paris her home. Had she been 
life and health, she would have played at the 
Chatelet, in a new drama, called “ T'heodorus,” 
written by M. Henri Rochefort, the editor of La 
Lanterne. Throughout herlife Adah Menken pro- 
fessed the Jewish faith, and a short time ago, when 
convinced that her disease was mortal, she expressed 
a wish to be buried in accordance with the rites of 
herreligion, with nothing to mark ber resting-place 
but a plain piece of wood bearing the words, 
“Thou knowest.” That her case was hopeless 
she was hereelf aware, even when performing in 
London during her last engagement—using the 
careless Americanism, “Yes, I'm shot,” in 
reply to somebody who noticed that she was in 
pain, and had fallen away. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES, 


Per Year +» =178. 44 
» ¥-Yoar .. 8s. 8d. 
»» Quarter .. 4s, 4d, 


Payable in advance. 


*,* Craqurs avy Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 665, Kixo-stnggt, Reoznt-staeer, W. 


Orrices: 55, Kina Straeret, Recent Street, W. 
AND 
69, Fizext STReEet, 


PROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 








THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Buckstone. 


HAMLET. Prince of Denmark, Mr. Pennington; Ghost, Mr. 
Hl. Marston; Polenius, Mr. Ryder; Ophelia, Miss Leigh; 
Messrs. Nanton, Daltou, Weaver, Holland, Nelson; Mra, E, F,. 
Saville. Preceded by THE INTRIGUE. 





NEW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. Webster. 
A ROUGH DIAMOND. Messrs. G. Belmore, Ashley, C. H. 
Stephenson; Mrs. Billington, and Miss L. Grey, THE FLY- 


ING SCUD, Messrs. G, Belmore, Billington, Ashley ; Miss C. 
Saunders. THE FAST COACH. 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Vining. 
POOR PILLICODDY. After which, AFTER DARK: a 
Tale of London Life. Messrs. Vining, Walter Lacy, Dominick 
Murray, H. J. Montague, J. G. Shore; Miss Marston and Miss 
Leclerq. No, 1 ROUND THE CORNER. 


THE NEW QUEEN'S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. A. Wigan. 
HE’S A LUNATIC. THE LANCASHIRE LASS. Messrs. 
8. Emery, H. Irving, Clayton, W. H. Stephens, C. Wyndham, 


W. H. Montgomery, L. Brough, and H. Mellon; Mesdames 
H. Hodson, Montague, and N. Moore. 





ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
Bole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. Swanborough. 


SISTERLY SERVICE, Messrs. Belford, Holman; Miss 
Sheridan. THE FIELD OF THE CLOTIL OF GOLD. 
Mesars. Thorne, James, Fenton; Mesdames Marie Longmore, 
Newton, B. Goodall MARRIAGE AT ANY PRICE. 





ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE AND CIRCUS, HIGH 
HOLBORN. 


SCENES IN* THE ARENA. Onra, who eclipses Leotard; 
Madlles, Montero and Pereira; Senor Albano, Senor Antonio, 
Mr, Alfred Bradbury; M. Samwell’s highly trained Dogs ; 
Les Freres Fortoza, M, Maitrejean, M. Alvante, Fratelli, Vol- 
taires, &c, 





NEW NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
SHOREDITCH. 
Sole Proprietor, Mr. John Douglass. 
AMBITION ; or, the Throne, the Tomb, and the Scaffold. 
Mr. Creswick, Messrs. A. Rayner, Vivian, Burt, B. Wright, 


Lucan; Mesdames Page, A. Rayner, &c. VICTOR AND JOU- 
SEPHINE. Mr, and Mrs. Henri Drayton. 


BRITANNIA THEATRE. 


THE DEAD RECKONING; or, Pressed for the Navy. 
Messrs, J. Reynolds, W. H. Pitt, W. Crauford, G. Bigwood, 
R. Leslie; Miss M. Henderson, &c, The American Minstrels 
and Japanese Tommy; Miss A. Anderson, the new Serio-Comic 
Vocalist. LADY ANNES WELL. 


VICTORIA THEATRE. 
Bole Lessee aud Manager, Mr. J. A. Cave. 


THE BURGOMASTER’S DAUGHTER, preceded by a new 
Sensation Drama, in twenty-four tableaux, called THE IDLE 
APPRENTICE, To conclude with THE POLICE SPY. 


Uniform with ‘‘Exare,” imperial 4to., elegant 


VIVIEN AND GUINEVERE. 


TENNYSON—DORE. 


_eer 


NOW READY, 


cloth, price Two Guineas; each Idyll, sepa- 
rately, 25s. 


Artists’ Proors, in portfolio, price Ten Guineas ; 
each Idyll, separately, Five Guineas. 


Puorocrarns from the Original Drawings, price Six 
Guineas; each Idyll, separately, Three Guineas. 


Lonpon : 


EDWARD MOXON & CO,, 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





CounTERTENOR.—Certainly not; you could not go toa 
worse. 

Q.—We do not know Mr. Buckstone’s age. Why don’t you 
write to him ? 

J.T.—The present organ at Westminster Abbey was built by 
Mr. Hill, who used up all that was available of the old 
one. 

A. V.—The well-known saying of Carl Maria von Weber: “I 
compose as God wills, and Rossini composes as the public 
wills,” characterizes admirably the artistic tendencies of 
most German and Italian operatic composers. The Ger- 
man operatic composer not unfrequently iguores, to his 
own disadvantage, both singers and public; he likes to 
give himself up entirely to his task, in which his own in- 
dividuality is completely merged, and writes in the fond 
belief that his work is destined to last forever. The Ital- 
ian composer, on the other hand, writes the first place 
for certain singers ; he does not think of a work of art 
lasting for ever; he pays court to the exigencies of the day 
and of fashion, and takes his audience as he generally 
finds them. We honour the operatic composer who, re- 
nouncing outward success, has only an ideal circle of 
hearers in his mind; but we do not depreciate the value 
of the artist who thinks of the actual operatic public. 
That great genius, and worldly-wise man, Mozart, did 
both; he took into account singers and public, and 
created works of imperishable beauty. His dramatic 
works will, at any rate, endure as long as feeling for 
melodic beauty and musical characterization exists in 
the world of art. However people may of late have 
striven to limit such characterization, it can never be 
destroyed. 


Che Orchestra: 


AREVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA. 


————— 


It is requested that in future all communica. 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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Miss Lydia Thompson has left London for New 
York. 





M. Ambroise Thomas has -received the insignia 
of Commander of the Legion of Honour. 
Mdme. Strakosch, née Amalia Patti, is really to 
be heard in Paris next winter. She has a con- 
tralto voice. 





The Lyceum Theatre will open on the 23rd 


instant, when Mr. Fairclough, an American actor 





Mr. John Douglas Cooke, editor of the Saturday 
Review, died at his residence in the Albany, Pic. 
cadilly, on Monday night. 


The death is reported, from Bielefeld, of Marie 
Cruvelli, sister of the more famous singer, Sophie 
Cruvelli, now the Baronne Vigier. 





The next tour of the Ullmann-Patti troupe wil] 
commence with Denmark and Sweden, and take 
in Belgium. The artists are—Madlle. Carlotta, 
Herr Jaell and his wife, Vieuxtemps, Grutz. 
macher, Trenka, and Jacquard. 





Mdme. Anna Bishop has arrived in Melbourne 
in the course of a professional tour through the 
colonies. Mr. Montgomery, the actor, has been 
making a long stay in Australia; and during the 
whole time he has been “ putting money in his 
purse.” 





Signor Arditi, who is already decorated with 
the order of the Medjidie, has just received from 
the Sultan, in recognition of the Turkish ode 
written by Signor Arditi on the occasion of the 
Sultan’s visit to England, the diploma of an officer 
of that order. 





We regret to state that Miss Kate Roberts (of 
the London Academy of Music), last week at 
Ruthin, met with an accident which resulted ina 
slight concussion of the brain. Her friends will 
be glad to learn that she is out of danger and 
progressing favourably. 





Mrs. Charles Kean has presented Mr. Belton, 
the manager of the Exeter Theatre, with the 
dresses worn by her late husband in the plays of 
“* Othello,” ‘* Macbeth,” “ Richard III.,” and “ King 
John,” as some memento of the regard in which 
Mr. Kean held Mr. Belton. 





The American newspapers state that Malle. 
Nilsson will accompany Mr. Mapleson’s troupe to 
New York. This is impossible, as the lady is 
engaged at the French Opéra until her time 
comes for returning to London. She and M. 
Faure were both announced to reappear in 
“ Hamlet” on Friday, the 7th of August. 





It is said that the first three representations of 
Wagner’s “ Meistersinger von Niirnberg” at Mu- 
nich brought in the sum of 7,000 florins, and that 
the King of Bavaria has commissioned Herr Pixis 
to execute paintings in illustration of the new 
opera, as he has already done in the case of 
“* Tannhiuser,” ‘ Lohengrin,” and “ Tristan.” 





The different juries of the Conservatoire have 
distributed 258 awards thus apportioned : 32 first 
prizes, 46 seconds; 38 accessits, 35 seconds, 31 
thirds; 24 first medals, 24 seconds, 28 thirds, 
Auber won the first prix de solfege ; Perrin the first 
prie de clavier; Lamartine the second pria de 
clavier. These awards made everybody laugh, in- 
cluding the recipients. 





The Secretary of the Grand Opéra, Paris, was 
the other day perplexed by the receipt of a short 
letter, requesting him to send the writer a quan 
tity of lymph. Fora long time the secretary could 
not make it out, not knowing any score of that 
name in his library. At last he looked at the en- 
velope, which was addressed to the Secretary of 
the Académie de Médecine. The postal authorities 
had read it Musique. 





The Era of last week made a startling at 
nouncement. Under the full heading “ Madame 
Parepa” it informed its readers that the renowned 
cantatrice had arrived in “ this city,” had been 
complimented with two serenades, and would give 








appears as Hamlet. 





a series of oratorio entertainments on Sunday 
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evenings. Imagine the City folk serenading 
Mdme. Parepa—the Lord Mayor presumably 
among the troubadours! It was San Francisco, 
however, and not London, which the Era meant. 





The gentleman who is doing Europe for the 
Daily Telegraph, finding himself at present in 
Prussia, is airing his German plentifully in the 
paper for which he writes. Apparently, however, 
he has picked up the language chemin faisant, and 
not from the grammar—if we may judge by the 
following among other examples :— 


“The day shall come—and that soon—when the 
favourite song in private circles of the best 
Frankfort society will be, ‘Ich bin ein Preusse, 
kennst du meine farbe nicht ?” ” 


If, the next time he has occasion to quote the 
song, he writes “ein Preusser,” and Farbe with a 
capital F, his High Dutch will have a less decided 
Cockney ring. That people should say der Preusse 
without the r, and ein Preusser with it, when at 
both times they mean one and the same Prussian, 
no doubt surpasses the intelligence of our friend 
to comprehend; but then there are more inflec- 
tions in German and Latin than are dreamt of 
in the Telegraph's philosophy. 





Mdlle. Nilsson made her rentrée in Paris on 
Friday night, and in spite of a more than tropical 
heat (it was 85 deg. in a shady shop in the Rue 
de la Paix) there was not a seat to be had. All 
existing Paris risked a “ coup de théatre” (in the 
day time it is called “ coup de soleil’) to weloome 
back Ophelia. The reception was magnificent, 
but Mdlle. Nilsson evidently was suffering from 
fatigue and the heat. At one o’clock p.m. £340 
had been taken at the box-office. 





There is great activity just now among Italian 
opera composers. Lauro Rossi has written an 
opera, entitled “Gli Artisti alla fiera,” the book 
being by Ghislanzoni, and this is to be soon 
brought out at Turin. F. Narchetti has com- 
pleted a “ Ruy Blas,” of which Carlo d’Ormeville 
has written the libretto. Gaetano Braga is 
treating the same subject. Arrigo Boito is 
finishing a ‘‘ Nerone.” An opera styled ‘“ Iide- 
gonda”’ is to be performed in Florence, and Dall’ 
Argine is working at a “ Barbiere.” If the subject 
of this last-named be Beaumarchais’s immortal 
comedy, Signor Dall’ Argine must be a bold 
man. It is true that Rossini eclipsed Paisiello, 
but who shall eclipse Rossini ? 





A most mendacious anecdote comes from Paris 
apropos of duelling; but it is at least amusing if 
improbable. Two men—literary men, of course; 
for they are now your only swash-bucklers and 
bully-boys—quarrelled, and one of the seconds 
rushed off to Devisme’s, and procured a case of 
duelling pistols. This pair was selected as the 
pair, Devisme being supposed to have previously 
loaded them. ‘ One, two, three—-at the third call 
Messieurs will fire ;” and Messieurs did fire, and 
the effect was droll. A little duck perched itself 
on the nose of one principal, and a wreath of roses 
entwined itself round the manly brow of the other. 
Devisme, or his boy, had by mistake lent the pistols 
of Robert Houdin, who was then the arch-conjurer 
of Paris. 





The formal opening of the new King’s Cross 
Market, with which there was some slight cere- 
monial connected, took place on Friday. After 
the proprietors, chairman, guests, and officials 
had made the circuit of the market, led by a de- 
tachment of the Grenadier Guards’ band, under 
Mr. Dan Godfrey, the ceremony of selling the 
first “pad” of fish was gone through. Subse- 
quently all the guests sat down to a well-ordered 
luncheon, supplied by Messrs. Spiers and Pond, 
and admirably superintended by the manager, 
Mr. Hand, at which the chair was taken by Mr. T. 
Chambers, M.P, A great variety of toasts were 
Proposed and responded to, but Mr. G. A. Sala’s 





humorous genial proposition of “The Health of 
the Salesmen and Shopkeepers” was undoubtedly | 
the speech of the afternoon. 





The standard of education required in a writer | 
of comic songs has often been appraised. Asa 
rale, the furnisher of the gems which delight 
English young-manhood, from Belgravia to 
Ratcliffe Highway, is unable to spell. Of the 
intricacies of grammar he has the profoundest 
disdain. Thus Mr. G. W. Hunt, a notorious 
concocter of comicalities, addressing to a news- 


| modest ‘‘Seior.” 





paper a plaint on having lost a recent law-suit, 
writes of “a delapidated bandana,” says that the 
appropriation of a melody may be “ permitted 
with impunity,” and further bewrays himself in 
the following sentence :—‘‘ Not only the melody 
of the two songs are alike, but the titles also.” 
A rival and contending song-writer, Mr. Frank 
W. Egerton, asks in another letter, ‘‘ having two 
versions of the affair, who are we to believe?” 
The ignorance of these trashmongers is very 
eloquent. 





The death is announced of M. Amédée Roland, 
a French dramatist from whom at one time great 
things were expected, and who, though he did not 
acquire world-wide fame, was at least a clever 
and able playwright. His earlier plays, produced 
chiefly at the Odéon, attracted much attention, 
and his first volume of poems, “Au fond du 
Verre,” showed true poetic capacity. ‘‘ Le Mar- 
chand malgré Lui,” a five-act comedy in verse, 
written in conjunction with M. Jean du Boys, 
was his first dramatic production. It was followed 
by “Le Parvenu”’ and “ L’ Usurier du Village,” two 
clever plays which had a great success; “ Les 
Vacances du Docteur,” a prose comedy, of which he 
was sole author; and “Le Mariage de Vadé.” 
With the appearance of the last-numed piece the 
author's fame attained its climax. When he 
quitted the Odéon fortune deserted him. ‘“ Cadet- 
Roussel,’ ‘‘ Les Marionettes de UV Amour,” “ Les 
Rivals,” and ‘‘ Nos Ancétres’’ were all unsuccess- 
ful; and ‘‘ Les Chanteurs Ambulante”’ was hissed 
from the stage. In conjunction with MM. Carjat 
and Charles Battaile, M. Roland established the 
journal Diogéne. 





The first general gathering of the London 
German Singing Societies took place on Monday. 
The members and their friends to the number of 
2000 assembled in the morning in the neighbour- 
hood of Finsbury-square, and were marched in 
procession to Bishopsgate Station, whence they 
were conveyed by special train to Epping Forest, 
where arrangements were made for a vocal 
festival. The concert, which was given from a 
platform erected upon an open space in the forest, 
consisted entirely of selections of German music, 
all of which withont exception were very ably 
rendered, and certainly gathered an especial 
charm from the place in which they were per- 
formed. At the conclusion of the concert, which 
occupied about two hours, the company joined in 
the multifarious amusements always to be found 
at gatherings of this description, and on the 
whole the first festival of the societies may be 
locked upon as a marked success, and can scarcely 
fail to result in a considerable accession to the 
funds of the German Hospital, in behalf of which 
worthy institution it was given. 





Of what literary value is a testimonial from the 
Mexican president Juarez, the murderer of the 
late Emperor Maximilian? Does the patronage 
of the fine-arts include this honourable name? 
Is the half-caste Indian chieftain a judge of 
dramatic merit? “ It would appear so, for a 
gentleman bearing the historical name of 8t. 
John announces an engagement formed with a 
Don Edgardo Colona, a Mexican actor who bears 
testimonials from Juarez, and who will open this 
Saturday at the St. James's Theatre in the cha- 
racter of Richard the Third. The importance of 








The difference is little more 
than between “ Mr.” and “ Esq.,” but to English 
ears Don sounds portentous. Calumny having 
whispered that the Don in question is no other 
than a Mr. Chalmers, who lately played Second 
Murderer at Drury Lane, his entrepreneur chal- 
lenges anybody to make that statement in a court 
of law. Nobody, however, appears inclined to go 
so far as todothis. It is not often that sneers 
take the form of affidavits. 





Mr. Arthur Swanborough, the acting manager 
of the Strand Theatre and son of the respected 
lessee, met with an accident a few days ago while 
travelling by rail with his wife between London 
and Liverpool. The train was the 2°45 p.m. 
express from Euston Square, due at Liverpool at 
8:15 p.m., and consisted of ten first and second 
class carriages. It appears that the usual break 
waggon was attached to the front of the train at 
Edge-hill to check its descent down the tunnel, 
but, from some unexplained reason, there was no 
guard in the break-van to put on the break; con- 
sequently the train, having no check upon its 
speed, dashed into the Lime-street station at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, in spite of all that 
could be done by the guard in charge of the 
train. Happily its career was gradually checked 
by coming into collision with a first and second 
class luggage-van, a mail-van, and two empty 
trucks, which were standing in the station. Had 
the vans been linked together, instead of, as they 
were, a short distance apart, the concussion 
would have been very disastrous to limb, if not 
to life. As it was, ten persons were more or less 
bruised and contused. The vans and trucks were 
smashed to atoms. Mr. Swanborough is much 
bruised about the legs and arms, and is unable to 
walk without assistance, but he is progressing 
favourably. Mrs. Swanborough fortunately es- 
caped injury, but received a severe shaking. 





Theatrical agencies playa great partin American 
politics: no argument being considered complete, 
at a candidature, that does not appeal to the 
dramatic proclivities of the mob. A corre. 
spondent who attended a great “ Ratification 
meeting ” at New York lately says that there was 
a huge triumphal arch of evergreens stretching 
across the street, and fireworks were being let 
off from the balcony on each side of the build- 
ing, while the centre one was occupied by a band 
of half-drunken musicians, who cheered the crowd 
with the somewhat rickety strains of “ Hail Colum- 
bia.” Lest, however, these arrangements should 
prove insufficient to stir the patriotic feelings of 
the people, more ample preparations had been 
made by placing a man at each end of the 
street with an electric light on a costermonger’s 
barrow. Beside the hall the dramatic appeal to 
the senses was just as perfect. Stars and stripes, 
mottoes, pictures, and busts everywhere met the 
eye, and right over the platform was a shower- 
bath-shaped velvet canopy, under which stood 
a plaster-of- paris image of the beloved Seymour, 
so placed that a crimson glow was thrown over 
the features from half-concealed gas jets which 
blazed behind the tapestry. 





It is not generally known that a brother of 
Professor Blackie, the Greek Professor at the 
Edinburgh University, up till the other day fol- 
lowed the dramatic calling. Mr. Gregory Watt 
Blackie, known on the stage as Mr. G. W. Blake, 
died on Monday week at Millbrook, Jersey. He 
had held the position of light comedian and also 
leading gentleman at many of the first theatres, 
having played with success at Dublin, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and in London at the New Holborn 
and St. James’s Theatres. His last engagement 
was with Miss Buafton, at the New Greenwich 
Theatre, where he was much liked in the respon- 
sible position of stage-manager and leading actor. 





Towards the conclusion of the season at this 


the engagement may be estimated by the substi- / establishment he exhibited alarming symptoms of 
tution of the lofty-sounding ‘‘ Don” for the more ' consumption, and at length his physician pro- 
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hibited any further exertion, and ordered change 
of air. He went-to Jersey, where the disease in- 
creased with extraordinary rapidity, and on Mon- 
day last he died, at the early age of thirty-nine 
years, leaving a widow and three sons to mourn 
their loss. He was interred in the Churchyard of 
Lawrence, Jersey, on the 5th August, and was 
followed to the grave by Mr, Arthur Stirling and 
a few private friends. 





The death of Adah Isaacs Menken, is announced 
in another part of our columns. De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum: if in her public life she founded an example 
which for art and morality’s sake it is undesirable 
to follow, she herself was not so much to blame 
as the audiences who flocked to the spectacle. 
Of her private life we are required to say nothing 
further than that since the days of Lola Montes, 
no woman has gone through a more vicissitudi- 
nous life or had a greater variety of famous ac- 
quaintances. The actress now dead culled her 
friendships from the most diversified ranks— 
princes, poets, prizefighters, historians, novelists, 
Spiritualists, politicians, Ethiopian serenaders— 
from the most brilliant wits to the neediest 
adventurers. Adah Menken’s visiting list was 
amazingly expansive, and held them all. Her 
personal character was as wayward as her life: 
to an utter scorn of conventional decorum she 
united extreme simplicity and much kindli- 
ness ; she was lavishly generous to the poor and 
overflowed with sentimentality. She spoke many 
languages, and wrote verse, some of which betrays 
the possession of talents of no mean order, but always 
wild and untrammelled. The very faith she pro- 
fessed was a contradiction ; she was a Jewess, and 
yet a spiritualist. The early death of her parents, 
and her abandonment to the rough mercies of the 
world at so tender an age, furnish great excuse 
for her subsequent career, and at the same time a 
strong reason for judging her faults leniently. 





Some little change has been made in the 
arrangements for the sacred performance at the 
Gloucester Musical Festival, and the program of 
the Evening Secular Concerts is also now settled. 
The festival will commence with full cathedral 
service on Tuesday morning, September 8, when 
the usual charity sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. Canon Lysons. There will be early service 
at the cathedral daily during the Festival-week. 
Tuesday's performance of sacred music will not 
commence until 130. It is made up of Haydn’s 
** Creation” (selection) and Wesley’s Psalm iii., 
“ Confiteor,” with Beethoven’s Service in C, and 
the anthem by Mendelssohn, ‘As the hart 
pants.” On Wednesday Mendelssohn's “ Elijah” 
will be given, On Thursday we have a long 
program—Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” and 
selections from Spohr’s “ Calvary,” Schachner’s 
‘*Tsrael’s return from Babylon,” and Handel’s 
“Samson.” Friday, as usual, will be devoted 
entirely to Handel's ‘ Messiah.” The concerts of 
secular music will be held in the Shire-hall on 
the evenings of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day. On each evening the conductor has pro- 
vided a selection from some particular opera. 
Thus on Tuesday the first part of the concert is 
made up from Weber's “Der Freischutz ;” on 
Thursday from Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni ;” and on 
Wednesday night Mendelssohn’s “ First Walpurgis 
Night” will be given. The second part of the 
last concert (which is usually the most fashionable 
one) consists entirely of English songs and 
ballads, with one exception. 





A hideous kind of entertainment patronised by 
the Melbourne folks has resulted in a criminal 
trial for manslaughter. The prisoner was one 
Shires, and the deceased a Melbourne police 
magistrate named Mr. Drummond. Shires had a 
kind of evening entertainment in Melbourne, at 
which he used to allow himself to be bitten by 
venomous snakes, apply his antidote, and survive 
the operation. Mr. Drummond insisted on being 


next day from snake poisoning; thereupon Shires 
was arrested and tried for manslaughter, his trial 
terminating the other day in his acquittal. Shires 
was originally a sailor, but forswore the perils of 
the deep for those of the bush. He is perfectly 
snake proof. To him the kiss of a death-adder is 
rather a pleasing excitement. The reptile in- 
variably gets the worst of it. Whether Shires 
first discovered that he was too much for a snake, 
and took advantage of the fact to establish the 
sale of an antidote, or whether he really had 
faith in his own specific, is not ascertained. Most 
people give him credit for honesty; but one 
thing is certain—namely, that Australian savants 
declare the ingredients, as applied, to be both in- 
dividually and collectively inoperative. It came 
out in evidence that Shires had been bitten more 
than 200 times—in fact, he was literally a 
“caution to snakes.” When he was arrested on 
the charge of manslaughter and searched, a 
splendid specimen of the tiger snake was found 
in his bosom next his shirt, and one or two lively 
members of the firm were extracted from his 
pockets. It is a great point in his favour that 
with such a faithful and potent body-guard he 
did not defy the police. 








SUNDAY MUSIC, 





Music publishers have at last made the discovery 
that there is a great want of proper music for the 
English family circle on Sunday evenings. The 
want is in process of supply, serials weekly and 
mouthly are issuing, some with high tone, some with 
moderate, and some with no tone at all. Firms of 
long and reputable standing in the trade are 
becoming in a way “sacred music warehouses,” for 
all that is inviting and satisfactory to those of our 
countrymen who are desirous of uniting the pleasures 
of piety with its works and obligations. 
We have in these columns again and again 
insisted on the necessity of putting life and humanity 
into our Sunday music, and to effect this the spirit 
of art must be associated with the spirit of worship. 
Indeed this is the law upon which all great art is 
founded, and from which all great art has alone been 
produced. The history of art in music is short and 
simple. Music was given man primarily as the 
thank-offering to his Maker, and the divine order of 
ritual in national worship expressly declares music 
to be the absolute necessity of its vehicle. The 
history of music further shows us that where nations 
fell into idolatry, music was taken away from those 
nations ; and, as a fact, ceased to exist with them. 
Further, those nations who dishonoured music 
by neglecting its cultivation and supply in their 
national worship, excelled in musical art only to 
this extent—the production of an artistic school 
stolen from that which had been created for the 
sanctuary, and of infinitely less power over the 
strong feelings of the human heart. In cases where 
Christian nations forbade music in their church 
services, such nations ceased to produce musical 
composers, and were blotted out from the musical 
art-world as spots of darkness and corruption. 
Music, as our readers well know, is the expression 
of man’s heart, speaking in the universal language 
of sounds, It has its matter, or ideas, its manner, 
or form, progress and development of these ideas; 
and its spirit, which in its right estate is the mind, 
soul, and body of man, the creature, in harmony 
with the Creator. This world, in its right state, is 
simply one harmony of the Almighty Being who 
created it ; and man can do nothing really great that 
disturbs this harmony ; and what he may do in the 
way of disturbance cannot live. Where there are 
ten volumes of church music what we may term now 
alive, there are a hundred volumes of operatic 
music dead and passed out of all memory. There 
was a good-for-nothing German composer of the 
last century named Weigl, who, in his ignorance and 
impudence, asked Mozart how he wrote his music. 
He met with the instantaneous reply, ‘ Find out, 
Weigl, as I had to find out,”’ This man wrote some 
operas which he conceived to be music, but no one 





bitten; the antidote was applied, but he died 





in these days can look into them without disappoint- 


ment and disgust. The poor creature had nonotion 
of music in the proper sense of the term, for when 
asked why he no longer wrote operas, answered 

“ Alas, I am getting old, and have no more ideas. 
in fact, I can only write church music.” We hardly 
need say Weigl soon after departed for other regions, 
taking his ‘‘ church music” with him. 

We have been led to these observations by some 
remarks on church music in one of our contem. 
poraries in its number for this month. In noticing 
the present state of church music in England, the 
writer lays it down that there must be art in sacred 
music, for the old church composers were grand 
fellows after their manner; and that the “sacred” 
composers of the present day may be divided into 
three classes. First: composers who write for “ the 
religious market.” It would seem these are sad 
fellows indeed. They are “bungling arrangers,” 
and their efforts are “ depressing,” “ sombre,” 
“dull,” “doleful,” ‘ lugubrious,” without any 
sense of the sacredness of the trust vouchsafed to 
the religious composer, and all that they do ig 
simply pernicious. The second class are thoge 
artistic composers who, ‘‘ having learnt the trick of 
sacred harmonies, can throw off any amount of 
religious music inJany given time.” 

The writer tells his readers that there is the 
artistic side of church music, which he foolishly 
describes as ‘‘ the trick of sacred harmonies,” and 
he admits that without this learning, time is of no 
use, for such music cannot be produced at all; and 
he further incautiously asserts that he who has 
learnt what Gluck called his métier in church music, 
can compose religious music, whether he himself be 
religious or not. But feeling this not to be true, 
the writer soon contradicts himself in laying it down 
that the third class of sacred composers are those 
who write from ‘‘ the germ of religious inspiration, 
having true religion in their hearts, and feeling that 
religions words can only be legitimately united to 
religious music. It is not enough to learn “the 
trick of sacred harmonies,” the composer must also 
learn the trick of true religion in his heart. In fact, 
art becomes nothing, and religion everything. 

All this is avery loose way of writing, and can be 
productive of no good result. We grant, unreservedly, 
that the man who sets himself at work to supply so 
much music pretendedly sacred at so much a page, 
without any knowledge of the elements and original 
phrases of church song, and without any command 
over the proportions of church harmony, is a good- 
for-nothing hack, powerless for producing, or even 
adapting, any good music; and all that he does is 
sombre and sickening, depressing and disgusting. 
We hail with satisfaction the admission of the 
writer that properly to compose church music the 
composer must first have learnt the essential matter 
and the uses of its being. He describes this know- 
ledge as ‘‘the trick of sacred harmonies "—mean: 
ing, of course, to assert that there are lying, as the 
foundation of worship - music, certain phrases 
and forms, the necessary phenomena of its 
existence. We are free to admit that & 
man may have the artistic command of these 
foundations of church music, and yet not be able to 
excite any devotional or reverential feeling in his 
employ of them. Many a hard head, a hard heart, 
and a hard hand are to be seen every Sunday in 
some church pulpits—engaged in dealing with the 
most gracious and loving subjects, and beyond all 
others most dear to humanity—and yet evincing 
no emotion, and certainly producing none on the 
part of the hearers. There are wooden preachers in 
wooden pulpits, as well as wooden musicians i 
wooden galleries, and these make wooden congrega- 
tions. But we deny that “religious inspiration” 
alone will make what our writer calls ‘ a composer 
of religious music.” The servant of art in musi¢ 
cannot properly exercise his mission as the servant 
of God in music without a perfect knowledge of the 
everything and all of his art; and the composer 
who unites the knowledge of art with the realities of 
worship is, in one sense, always writing religious 
musie, whatever he may be engaged upon. Because 
he would not wilfully disturb the harmony of the 
universe, or give outward form and to 





feelings disgraceful to humanity. Handel is 3 
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pure in his opera as in his oratorio; and when 
he portrays in his opera the best and highest 
feelings of our nature, we can take out the opera 
song and transplant it into his oratorio. What can 
be more devotional in music than that song of 
Handel—*‘ Lord, remember David,’ and yet he 
wrote it for an opera, and for Senesino, the greatest 
opera singer of the day, Take, again, the grand 
scena of Cesar before the tomb of Pompey, or that 
no less grand one in the opera of ‘“ Tamerlane ;” 
compare these two recitatives with the more known 
but not more wonderful one in the “ Jephtha,”—are 
they not all three written in the highest forms of 
church music, and in the deepest and strongest 
spirit of worship? There must be the power as well 
as the piety; and where the piety is real, it rarely 
rests until it has secured the power. 

Handel indulged in no special “trick of sacred 
harmonies,’ if we are to understand by this term 
that he had a mechanism for his secular compo- 
sitions perfectly opposed to, or differing from, that 
which he used in his sacred compositions. The 
first chorus in the ‘‘ Messiah,” “‘ And the glory of 
the Lord,” is a secular composition. The second 
chorus, ‘‘ And He shall purify,” is made up from a 
secular duet, and equally so in the chorus ‘ All we 
like sheep.”” The chorus, ‘‘ He spake the word,” 
in the ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” isnot Handel’s at all, for 
it is the composition of Stradella, being a serenade 
given by a lover to his mistress, performed under 
her window by two orchestras in two coaches. The 
Hailstone Chorus is made up from Stradella, and so 
is the pretty pastorale, ‘‘He led them forth like 





sheep.” The chorus, “ Egypt was glad,” is a can- 
zonet by Kerl, and the chorus ‘“ Let us break their 
bonds asunder” is another by Krieger; and to 
Krieger do we owe the four subjects in the last 
chorus of the “Israel,” the ‘“‘ Horse and his rider.” 
It is true all these compositions were written by ar- 
tistie composers, who had learnt ‘“ the trick of sacred 
harmonies,”’ for if these movements had not been 
examples of high art they would not have suited 
Handel’s purpose. It is because they were full of 
faith, energy, and joyfulness, and all the higher 
attributes of the spirit of worship, that they met the 
wants of the composer of the “ Messiah” and the 
“Israel”? Handel never borrowed silly, stupid, 
dull, or doleful music, for he well knew music of 
this description was utterly opposed to all reli- 
gious emotion. ‘The word “religious” implies 
an ever-present sense of obligation; but ob- 
ligation associated with the highest pleasures 
the human being is capable of. And it was this 
strong appreciation of the union of what we may 
term animal delight with spiritual duty, that made 
the old forms of worship at certain periods so 
incongruous. A reference to the old comic sermon, 
the comic hymn, the comic mystery, the dance 
before the high altar, the secular tunes of Thurstan, 
the founder of our Sarum Ritual, the worldly 
melodies of St. Isidore in the Mosarabic office- 
books—a reference, we say, to any one of these 
curious corners in liturgical history, will demonstrate 
that real worship may exist in combination with the 
gratification of that noble part of man’s being—his 
body. 

Sour as were John Galvin, John Knox, and the 
Puritan party, they seized hold of secular tunes to 
assist them in carrying out their principles of reform- 
ation, and the old 100th tune is a secular tune, and o¢ 
not very decent origin; and the finest choral in the 
Lutheran church is a secular melody of old Isaac 
of Inspriick. At times England has been in great 
straits for want of a decent choral. Good and 
pious poets have made sweet and stirring hymns, 
and there was no composer “ learned in the trick of 
sacred harmonies” at hand to set them to music. 
But tunes were found for these hymns, and hence it 
is that we sing ‘‘ Rock of ages” (the beautiful hymn 
by Toplady) to a charming simple melody by Rous- 
seau, the origin of which our writer quite mistakes 


cathedral organist dare have written one for the 
author of ‘* Thelyphthora.”” So he took the Scotch 
melody called ‘‘ Helmsley,” which had been sung 
with such great effect at Vauxhall by Mrs. Arne, to 
the words ‘Guardian angels, now protect him.” 
There is nothing vulgar in these two tunes; and 
compared to the ranting and raving secular me- 
lody unhappily associated to the “Jerusalem the 
Golden,” of Dr. Neale, these two tunes are 
the acmé of religious worship. If it be wrong to 
introduce into church service a melody not origi- 
nally written for that purpose, the fault lies with 
the dignitaries of the church ; for these learned, and 
of course pious persons, first themselves set up the 
practice, and secondly, never spent a penny upon 
the education of any church musician, so that he 
might be qualified to write a proper choral whenever 
the occasion arose for his so doing. Your untaught 
humanity naturally falls in love with a good melody; 
and if bishops knew nothing about melody, and 
cathedral organists were never taught the principles 
upon which it is founded, is it a marvel that John 
Wesley and Rowland Hill looked out into the broad 
world to seek for simple music that would please 
the people they were desirous to propitiate and to 
interest? England had forgotten the foundations 
of church music; she had laid aside the old chants 
for her psalms ; and until Handel came, and brought 
out the old-world intones, England had no old choral 
and no old cappella writing that had taken any hold 
on the national mind. No anthem of Tallis or 
Byrde can be said to be fixed in English memories, 
and we much question if England, as a nation, at 
the time Handel came here, would have anywise 
mourned over the burning of all the anthems ever 
written by Gibbons and Lawes, Rogers and Child. 

There is now what is called a great revival of the 
spirit of musical worship. To be of any real value, 
it must settle down upon the ever-living foundation 
of church song. This is the history of all reform in 
church music. Palestrina fell back upon the old 
chant, and put an end to the masses on the “‘ Arméd 
Man” and other popular ditties of his time. Bach 
and Handel took the Lutheran forms of the old 
ecclesiastical melodies, and in this way made 
Germany the first of musical countries. Vogler 
inoculates Weber and Meyerbeer with the ancient 
ritual phrase music, and hence we have the old 
monkish songs in the modern operatic chorus. 
Mendelssohn hated this kind of caricature, and he 
turned the feeling into its right direction. Not one 
of these great men ventured a sneer at what was 
good and grand in this old-world music. On the 
contrary, it was the foundation upon which they 
built the superstructure. We are much in want of 
‘‘ Sunday music,” and we doubt not the want will 
be supplied. But it will not be supplied by those 
who in their ignorance and impertinence carp and 
sneer at what they do not understand; nor can any 
good come from imitating and belauding the base 
and the mean. True art teaches us to look up, not 
down. No artist gains inspiration from grovelling 
in the dirt. 








FOOLISH WALES. 





It might well be deemed supererogatory in these 
days of practical sense and hard fact, to devote 
any energy to denouncing the uselessness of that 
annual exhibition of child’s play which in Wales 
goes by the name of an Eisteddfod. To any 
solemn assurance that this sort of thing was very 
foolish, a practical British public might be 
expected to answer, “Connu: everybody agrees 
to that: why waste time and labour in pointing 
it out? After all, though, it amuses the Welsh, 
and there is no harm in it intrinsically; and if 
you find a baby gratified by the shaking of a 
rattle, you need not trouble yourself to point out 
the stupid bits of tin inside.” Certainly if the 





when he asserts it was composed for a dance in an 
opera. Madan, the chaplain of the Magdalen Hos- 
pital, made a special hymn for the Advent season. 
What was he to do fora tune? No cathedral orga- 
nist would have written a tune for the methodistical 
Toplady of big day, and we muck question if any 


Cambrian festivity were simply a silly amusement 
and nothing more; if it involved only the enjoy- 
ment of a brief importance by a set of local 
nobodies ; and if everybody recognised it as doing 
this and nothing beyond it; we might afford 





unhappy Welsh heaping on themselves a load of 
debt as well as ridicule, and when we further see 
in the columns of a great London daily paper an 
attempt to bolster up such a hopeless piece of 
antiquity as the Eisteddfod, and an assertion that 
it does absolute good, it becomes time to lay 
aside banter for a while and endeavour to teach 
our Cymru brethren in sober earnest how very 
silly they are. The argument of the Standard 
is soon disposed of. Our contemporary asserts 
that Eisteddfodau are the means of bringing to 
light a large number of Welsh geniuses who 
otherwise would have lain perdus, and who 
through this means have now obtained reputa- 
tion and benefited mankind. Will the Standard 
writer please to name? If he can show six—if he 
can even produce three—eminent men in art, 
law, science, or literature raised by these Ristedd- 
fodau and acknowledged out of Wales to be 
famous, we concede the whole matter. The 
Welshmen whom we know were certainly not 
hoisted thus. We are not aware that the 
Eisteddfod ever did aught for Lord Llanover, 
or Sir Watkin William Wynne, or Mr. Brinley 
Richards, or Mr. John Parry, or Miss Edith 
Wynne, or the Messrs. Thomas—Ap’, and John, 
and Lewis. We may have overlooked several 
eminent Welshmen known to the Standard: if so 
the point is soon settled by producing these, 
Until then we must persist in regarding any such 
means of proclaiming obscure talent as anti- 
quated. In olden times, before the days of a 
cheap press, such a literary rearing-ground would 
have been {invaluable; but at the time when 
it was most needed the Eisteddfod did not fulfil 
any such exigency. At present artistic talent 
soon obtains a marketable value. Is the youthful 
genius a musician? he will soon force his way 
upward, for there be plenty of ears ready to hear 
and hands hasty to help all true talent jin that 
direction. Is he a writer? there are quires and 
quires of paper ready to receive his thoughts if 
they be worth anything at all. If an essayist, there 
are a cloud of public prints, from the Quarterly 
down to Bow Bells. If a novel-writer, there are 
all the magazines and all the publishers. If a poet, 
he need not fear for recognition; if a politician, 
there be acres of newspapers to write in. To 
object that there is no room save at an Eisteddfod 
for the revelation of these hidden geniuses, is to 
postulate that their work has no marketable, no 
appreciable value. If this be the case, they have 
no business to be coddled up by the old fogies of 
a Gorsedd. If their work is valueless when done, 
they have no right to receive medals and trumpet- 
braying for doing it. 

Now this constitutes our objection to the moral 
influence of the Eisteddfod. It inflates a number 
of very mediocre intelligences with the idea that 
they are born geniuses. It ie not in human 
nature for a simple countryman to undergo an 
Eisteddfod victory, with its five guineas and 
silver medal and “ investiture,” and to be clapped 
and hoorayed by a thousand people, without 
taking back with him a prodigious amount of 
self-satisfaction. How baseless is such a feel- 
ing may be understood by everybody who 
knows an English village with its local wits 
and wags and poets and other celebrities. Very 
small and very shallow are these wee brains 
which the clods of Little Peddlington think so 
“larned” and so sharp. One of them perhaps 
has written a song with gouty feet full of sar- 
castic allusion to the new borough policeman; 
another has contributed an account of the 
school-feast to the county newspaper; a third 
is the concocter of taproom jokes and general 
satirist of the village. ‘These form the literary 
celebrities of Little Peddlington, on whom the 
eyes of the natives are admiringly fixed. Now 
imagine an institution got up to encourage such 
developments as these, and you will have some 
idea of the influence of the Welsh Eisteddfod. 
Imagine Tom Stokes and Peter Styles multiplied 
by the hundred, allowed to recite their own 





to laugh and let it go, But when we find the 


scribblings before a multitude (for these wretched 
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obscure Bards, it may be noticed, always burst 
out in self-quotation) ; imagine Tom and Peter 
further clapped on the back, “invested” by a 
lady from one of the county families, cheered by 
all these noodles of Little Peddlington and half a 
dozen other villages round about, and sent home 
with five guineas in their pocket and their names 
in the newspapers; and you will realise in some 
degree the enormous conceit of these bumpkins and 
the increase of a breed of nuisances. In England 
Stokes or Styles is not celebrated much beyond 
the village pothouse, and his vanity is only so far 
tickled as to render him a jolly boon-companion. 
In Wales he may be developed into a bore and 
blockhead of alarming magnitude. 

There is another evil about Eisteddfodau, an 
evil of a pecuniary kind, The Council of the 
Eisteddfod are getting more and more into debt. 
This year it is true there is a prospect of a gain 
rather than a loss from the meeting just held; 
but as arule the returns of the Eisteddfod are 
below its expenditure. Now a debt which cannot 
be paid means somebody or other cheated, and 
this is a very grave charge to bring against a 
number of people acting in the name of their 
country. ‘Taffy, we fully believe, would willingly 
go on making a noodle of himself on patriotic 
grounds, but we do not think he would willingly 
defraud his creditors on the same principle. We 
give him credit for being too honest. Let us see 
how the financial affairs of the Eisteddfod rest. 
We quote in extenso the report just presented to 
the Ruthin meeting. 


“The council beg to report that the balance 
reported at their last annual meeting to be due to 
their bankers (Messrs. Williams & Co., Chester), 
viz. £387 7s., is still unpaid ; also the £210 12s. 8d., 
outstanding debts for advertising, &c. At that 
meeting a resolution was agreed to ‘that a special 
appeal be made to gentlemen of the Principality 
and other friends of the institution to assist in 
liquidating the debt of the Eisteddfod.’ The 
general secretary, Mr. Pryderch Williams, being 
unable to make a personal canvass for subscrip- 
tions and donations, the council have appointed 
Mr. R. Jones as organising and canvassing secre- 
tary, and he has recently entered upon the duties 
of his office, and the council hope that he will 
succeed in collecting during the present year a 
sufficient sum to pay off the old debt, which has 
been the cause of much annoyance to the council 
for many years. The general secretary having 
relinquished a part of his duties, is now paid a 
salary of £25 per annum, instead of £100, as pre- 
viously paid. The council regret that the accounts 
for the past year have not been prepared in the 
usual form and audited by the Eisteddfod auditor. 
The local treasurer at Carmarthen received and 
paid all moneys for the past year. The total 
receipts amounted to £1593 15s, 2d., namely, sub- 
scriptions, £616 15s8.; receipts for admission to 
Eisteddfod and concerts, £908 2s. 10d.; ditto to 
arts and exhibition, £68 16s. 6d. The total pay- 
ments were £1638 12s. 6d., and the amount due 
to the treasurer at Carmarthen was £44 17s. 4d. 
The general secretary applied to the local trea- 
surer at Carmarthen for a list of unpaid accounts, 
as well as for a statement of receipts and pay- 
ments, but the list of unpaid accounts has not yet 
been received. The council begs to congratulate 
the local committee at Ruthin upon having secured 
a convenient, spacious, and well-built pavilion at 
so much smaller a sum than has been paid for the 
two previous pavilions, thus reducing the expenses 
for the year by nearly £400. ‘The Eisteddfod for 
next year is to be held at Brecon, and the local 
subscription-list amounts already to £232.” 


All this involves a very bad look out, and the 
following up of the chairman's speech makes it 
still worse. It seems that the Carmarthen 
meeting is a sample of general Eisteddfodau; 
that the receipts generally fall below the ex- 
penditure, and that the local authorities who have 
got up an Eisteddfod and made it a pecuniary 
loss, seldom trouble about making up the balance 
among themselves—as, for instance, in wealthy 
Chester. So debt goes on accumulating, and the 


peculiarity is that the people can be got to 
subscribe for a new Eisteddfod who won't give 
their guineas to clear off the debt of an old one. 
They promise solemnly enough, but when the 
time comes for paying, the Rector of Neath’s 





experience goes to show it is hard to collect even a 
quarter of the amounts pledged. Ill-natured people 
will say that Taffy is not only inordinately con- 
ceited, but that he is mean enough to endeavour 
to avoid the costliness of indulging his own 
conceit, and so strives to make other people pay 
for it. Carmarthen pushes the debt on to 
Chester; Chester adds a little private heap and 
hands it over to Ruthin: we only wish Cambria 
would first clear it up and then put it out of sight 
altogether—folly and insolvency and all. 











ONE PLEA FOR A CENSORSHIP. 

With the close of the summer theatrical season, 
and the advent of that interregnum when the 
chief theatres are given up to amateur efforts in 
the interval of repainting and general repairs, 
opportunity is afforded for reviewing some of the 
results of the dramatic half-year. At first sight 
then it would seem that the moral and artistic 
interests of the stage have benefited but ill during 
1868. The present year may be found hereafter 
to mark the commencement of a perceptible 
deterioration in dramatic morality and artistic 
truth, or it may on the other hand turn out a 
mere exceptional period in the history of the 
stage—one of those periods when the chariot of 
progress rests on its upward journey, and when 
for the time being it seems as if the wheels were 
sliding down hill. At all events it may be 
conceded that no advance has been shown for the 
last six months or so. Whether it be tbat our 
stage is assimilating to that of France, and that 
our public is growing less nice in its instincts, or 
whether the literary free trade existing between 
this country and the continent has lately suffered 
the importation of more chaff than corn in the 
supplies—of more dross than fine gold—the fact 
remains the same. Perhaps this may be a mere 
accident which time will set right: perhaps the 
latter half of the year will bring in a counter- 
balancing of sterling stuff from our authors and 
impresarii. Let us hope that such may be the 
case, and meanwhile digest the produce of the 
spring and summer time with what stomachs we 
may. It would ba hard to be brought to believe 
that the Victorian age of the drama, which 
commenced by inaugurating a pure taste in 
theatrical literature and sound public judgment, 
is going to end by countenancing a state of things 
to which the insalubrities of Congreve and coarse- 
nesses of the 18th century were refined in 
comparison. With a press singularly pure- 
minded and powerful, and a reign of social ethics 
which permits nothing in literature absolutely 
impure to prosper, it would be hard to believe 
that the stage alone is going tothe bad. And 
yet what have the last six months taught? 
During that time the seal of fashion has been set 
upon a school of play-writing which panders to 
the worst passions, and by suggestion teaches the 
lowest lessons possible. We have seen the 
immundicities of Offenbach clothed with vile 
gesture and suggestive pantomime ; we have seen 
“hetairai curious in their art” represented on 
the stage as worthy of imitation, and provoking 
not grave condemnation but amusement and 
admiration. A Parisian cocotte is pourtrayed as 
the typical representative of regal dignity, and 
her courtezan tricks as the appropriate outcome 
of her position. When this creature, aping the 
manners of the dames de la Halle, becomes 
enamoured of the physical charms of a lout, and 
makes prurient overtures to him with hints and 
gestures far in advance of what her mere words 
signify, we have seen the disgraceful spectacle as 
vigorously enjoyed by an English audience as 
though it were true to life and humour, as though 
royal ladies really shared the instincts of Hay- 
market haunters, and as though such a state of 
things called for encouragement and delight. 
How else are we to read the approval of high- 
born men and delicate women, proffered in the 


visits of royalty and intellect and fashion to St. 











es 
James’s Theatre? It is through the counte. 
nance given by what are considered the culti- 
vated classes, that the present day has seen the 
spectacle of a fille de joie received as the most 
fashionable exponent of dramatic art. The 
circumstance is highly discouraging to the well. 
wishers of the stage, who would fain see it take its 
due part with the pulpit and the pressasa pioneer 
of truth and a teacher of mankind. 

See what a lever such a fact affords to the 
opponent of the theatre. We can no longer 
afford to laugh at the denunciations of those 
fanatics who see in the drama a propagator of 
immorality and falsehood. We can no longer 
cast back such assertions in their teeth. We are 
compelled to answer with a qualification—to say 
“Yes, the stage does encourage impurity, and 
does clothe indecency with a veil of romance, but 
only the fashionable stage, only the plays 
patronised by our Court and nobility. Speak the 
bad words in the French language, invest the 
pantomime with a Frenchwoman’s suggestive 
action, and English ladies and gentlemen will 
laugh approval.” How different is this wretched 
compromise from the old standpoint when we 
could proudly assure the pulpit that the drama 
contained only pure and sound tenets, the teach- 
ing of ‘ him who uttered nothing base.” And is 
it even true that the fashionable stage only is the 
apologist of vice? Who shall say that the 
example thus set in high quarters will not be 
followed at large ? who shall say that it is not 
followed, looking abroad at the results? What 
Schneider has achieved before princes, Finette has 
imitated before plebeians. The cancan is already 
a sure “draw” with mixed audiences; the un- 
clothed drama is already an institution, and the 
want of decency compensates for the absence of 
intelligence. Equestrianism, ballet, and acro- 
batism have now usurped the functions of the 
speaking part. From Schneider to Finette is 
but a step; from Finette to Azella another. 
Theatre, circus, and music-hall alike rely on 
one attraction—a rounded female form with 
as little muslin as the law will allow. And 
Finette breeds Fifine, and Azella Pereira, and 
s0 imitators spring up, and the demoralisation 
of taste spreads in the lower ranks, and the 
burlesques do the same office for the the- 
atres. The burlesque stage forms an approved 
nursery for impudent actresses, for that one 
succeeds best in this sphere who can closest 
copy the tricks of the Frenchwoman who has set 
the fashion. 

In such a complexion one may well demand that 
the powers of a dramatic censor be increased. If 
the public will not take care of its own morality 
it needs a schoolmaster to take care of it. If 
nobility be found encouraging bad taste, and the 
press be found incapable of checking the moral 
degeneracy, let us have a despot to do the sharp 
office at once. One good service amid a hundred 
slighted the Lord Chamberlain did perform: he 
cut out a salacious scene from “ La Belle Hélene.” 
But he let a dozen others pass: he is powerless to 
stop Finette, and he either cannot or will not 
modify the contortions of Azella and her imitators. 
Whether he fears for the tenure of his office if he 
makes himself unpleasantly officious, or whether 
he believes that things will right themselves if he 
lets them alone, it would certainly seem that 
never has the judicious exercise of a censorship 
been more necessary than of late, and never has 
that duty been less strictly performed. We do 
not say that public judgment will not reassert 
itself in time, and that all the indelicacies 
consequent on a French invasion of theatrical art 
will not disappear. But we do say that if nots 
censorship (and we are no advocates of that) we 
at all events should have an Act of Parliament 
analogous to the uses of Lord Campbell’s Act a8 
regards literature, which should be rendered 
serviceable on occasions of cleansing the Augean 
stables of the drama. We want such an Act 
capable of being strenuously enforced; for it 
would seem that the public is not capable of 
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looking after its own artistic and moral interests, 
and that managers are by no means inclined to 
do that duty for it. 








FRANCE. 
Paris, August 12th. 

The most important event in the musical way is 
the revival of ‘‘ Zampa” at the Opéra Comique. 
Whether the continued heat affects the artists or 
one’s judgment it is not easy to say, but I cannot 
help my impression that this work is too much for 
the Opéra Comique. Their best hands appeared 
overweighted with their parts. 

Two new pieces were brought out this week at the 
Folies Marigny, one of which was so complete a 
failure that not even the exertions of the most 
energetic claque ever seen could save it. The open 
way in which the chef gives the signals to his subs 
to applaud is very singular, and really it would 
appear to defeat its own object, for French play- 
goers can never applaud when they would testify 
genuine admiration for fear of being taken for 
claquers. A certain assumed secrecy about the 
operation of the claque would therefore be a boon 
even to constant visitors of the theatres, who know 
what’s what. Making an acknowledged institution 
of the claque reminds one involuntarily of Albert 
Smith’s story of the Chinese professional mourners, 
who are hired for funerals, and paste silver paper 
tears upon their cheeks as symbols of sorrow. I 
don’t know that the Chinese and the French are 
greater hypocrites than ourselves for all this; the 
only difference between us is this: when once a 
glaring abuse does exist they do not attempt to 
ignore it, to taboo it, as we do, who prefer assuming 
virtues if we have them not. 

The second new piece at the little theatre in the 
Champs Elysées was a success, and let me adda 
well meritedone. Itis called ‘* 7'uyau de Poéle,” and 
is really smartly written, for the fun, which is sus- 
tained by three personages, lasts from the rise to 
the fall of the curtain. The plot of course is very 
slight, but it is well interpreted by MM. Augustine 
and Maxnére and Mdlle. Marthe. Upon the fall of 
the curtain M. Augustin came forward in response 
to an unanimous demand (i.e. the bawling of the 
chef de la claque before alluded to, an individual, by 
the way, forcibly calling to mind the late Ben 
Caunt) and announced the piece to be the joint pro- 
duction of MM. Marquet and Delbés. 

The new comedy at the Gymnase by Henri 
Meilbac and Ludovic Halevy is positively to be pro- 
duced this week, at least according to announcement, 
but up to the present moment of writing, it appears 
extremely doubtful. Mdme. Pasca is to play Fanny 
Lear, and the other principal rdles will be filled by 
Mdlles. Pierson and Manvoy, Mdme. Celine Chau- 
mont, MM. Landrol and Pujol. The latter is a fresh 
acquisition to the staff of the Gymnase, and great 
expectations are entertained of him. 

At the Folies-Dramatiques Hervé’s famous 
“Chilperic III.” is shortly to be rehearsed. There 
are two prominent male characters in it and 
twenty female réles. 

Musical amateurs are full of Hisson at present. 
She is already destined to be married as many 
times as Patti by the press here. Another musical 
celebrity who is really engaged, I believe, is Marie 
Roze. A wag in the Amusant has written a couplet 
upon the subject of her futur preparing himself by 
this match a lit de Roze. 





THE BONN FESTIVAL. 





An interesting account of an University Comme- 
moration, which has taken place at Bonn during the 
last three or four days, is given in the Daily 
Telegraph. These festivals occur only once in fifty 
years, and are therefore productive of great excite- 
ment in the district. 

By Saturday the town had assumed its festive 
garb of flowers, garlands, and flags, and was crowded 
With visitors. On the evening of that day, as ap 
&ppropriate introduction to the festival, which, like 








al continental fétes, began on the Sunday morning, 


the corps-boys, with their ‘told gentlemen,” all 
wearing their respective colours, went in procession 
to an enormous temporary lodge, erected for the 
purpose, where they ‘wined” together, to the 
number of 600. The procession formed a scene not 
to be surpassed in picturesque effect, and not to be 
found out of Germany. At the head of each corps 
rode the ‘‘senior” (or captain, as we would call 
him), bearing the banner, and supported on either 
side by two foxes (or freshmen), all three with 
drawn rapiers and in full costume, dressed as to 
their legs like our Lifeguards, and wearing a cap 
and close-fitting tunic in the colour of the corps, 
with hussar facings on the breast. Behind these 
three came carriages, with the “old gentlemen,” 
mostly in a state of great excitement, and on foot 
followed the other corps, boys. Slowly, with mea- 
sured tread, and preceded by their bands, corps 
after corps poured into the market-place—first, the 
green corps called Westphalia; then the purple, 
called Palatia; then the light blue, called Saxonia ; 
then the scarlet, called the Hansia; then the white 
and black, called Borussia; then dark blue, called 
Rhenania—and as they stood forward in a circle 
round the market-place, amidst the cheers of an 
enthusiastic crowd and the strains of military 
music, while flags and handkerchiefs waved from 
every window, and numberless fair ones smiled 
their sweetest smiles, and looked their brightest, a 
scene was formed which was perhaps the best em- 
bodiment and outward expression of youthful light- 
heartedness that could be given. 


It was not, however, till the 2nd of August that 
the festival officially commenced. It lasted till the 
4th inst., and on each day there was an academic 
ceremony. On Tuesday, the 3rd inst., the comme- 
moration speech was pronounced by the Rector of 
the University, Professor von Sybel, in presence of 
the King, Queen, and Crown Prince of Prussia, the 
heads of the university in full academical costume, 
and a most distinguished assemblage of the general 
public. On this day the feast was at its height. 
An enormous procession, composed of all the stu- 
dents of the university, of all deputations visiting 
the university, and of the chief civic and other 
functionaries, all wearing their respective robes, 
accompanied the rector to the Protestant church, 
where the commemorative celebration was to be held. 
At the grand banquet which follows the celebration 
an amusing incident took place. Among others, the 
Minister for Public Instruction, M. von Miihler, rose 
to speak, and addressed the assembly in words 
breathing the grave and dignified morality suited to 
the occasion. Now it so happens that M. von 
Miihler is the author of a comic song, very 
popular amongst students, beginning ‘“ Grad’ 
aus dem Wirthshause komm’ Ich heraus;’’ or, 
as the Latin version is, ‘‘ Recté vid ex taberna 
mente venio superni—a song in which the poet 
enters with much sympathy into the pleasures 
and delusions of the man who is “ Bacchi plenus.”’ 
No sooner had the Minister uttered his last 
moral reflection, than the band, at the instiga- 
tion of some wag, struck up the air of this 
song, amid the uncontrolled laughter of his Royal 
Highness and every one else. The day closed 
with a torchlight procession of more than a thousand 
students. Under the Prince’s window they formed 
in a circle, and sang the famous ‘‘ Gaudeamus,” and 
then threw their torches in the air, forming a scene 
which is familiar to all who know German student- 
life. On the 4th of August the dignitaries of the 
university met for the confering of degrees ‘‘ Honoris 
causf,” a ceremony which passed off with such 
oppressive decorum and long windedness, that one 
began involuntarily to feel an affectionate regret for 
the turbulent witticisms of an English undergra- 
duate’s gallery. 

It is characteristic of this German ‘‘Comme- 
moration”’ that it was emphatically a ‘* Volksfest,” 
and that the whole population, high and low, joined 
in it with hearty good will andenjoyment. The gay 
solours that adorned the town, the swell of music 
that charmed the ear, the crowds of visitors, both 
listinguished and otherwise, that had suddenly 
alighted upon the little town, the sight at every 
turn of “old boys” vieing in boisterous German 
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mirth with the rising generation, the number of 
ladies that had appeared like a fall of snow (as the 
Germans say), the freely flowing Rhine wine, the 
animal ‘magnetism that makes delight infectious, 
the reflections naturally suggested by the surrounding 
scenes, all united to produce a vivacity and elevation 
of spirits that enabled even the easy-going Germans 
to sustain three nights of sleeplessness and three 
days of hard enjoyment. A brilliant illumination, 
of the ruins at Rolandseck and Drachenfels formed 
the finale of this féte, which few will live to see re- 
peated, but which none who have seen it will ever 
forget. 





THE ANTWERP FETES. 
Antwerp, August 4th. 

Saturday last week Antwerp was already full of 
people who had come from every nook of the coun- 
try. Most of the houses were decorated with tho 
national flags, and no street was more gaily decked 
than the Rue St. Paul, where are the offices of the 
Clerical Association. That house of course was the 
exception as far as decorations are concerned. The 
day was spent in nautical sports. First of all, the 
company of pontonniers threw a bridge of iron boats 
across the Scheldt, from the Sainte Walburg-platz 
to the Téte de Grue on the west bank of the river. 
The engineers did not take fifty minutes to span 
the Scheldt with a solid iron bridge, which they 
soon crossed at a quick march, or rather at a 
running pace. Thousands of people went after 
them, and the forty-eight boats which composed the 
bridge were so solidly connected together that oscilla- 
tion was almost imperceptible. The bridge was 
removed in much less time still. The noble river 
was thickly dotted with boats of every description, 
and the townspeople heartily enjoyed all sorta of 
nautical sports. 

Some of your readers will gladly remember the 
band of the Belgian Guides, which came over to 
London in 1862, and played at the Kensington 
Universal Exhibition, to the delight of every one 
present. Well, the same band gave a splendid con- 
cert the other day in the large and well laid out 
garden of the Artistic and Literary Club. A great 
many people were there to drink ad libitum des flots 
Wharmonie. However, the eyes were also delighted, 
Between the parts of the concert Bengal fire illumi- 
nated a trophy at the entrance of the garden, in the 
centre of which was an allegorical group, represent- 
ing Leopold I. crowned by Belgium. I can give you 
no adequate idea of the frantic bravos which this 
group elicited at each illumination. 

Meantime a torch-light procession perambulated 
the streets singing the ‘‘ Brabancgonne,’ and stop- 
ping before the public edifices and the houses of the 
obnoxious councillors. That demonstration was 
caused, it seems, by a proclamation of the first 
councillor (the Burgomaster was absent), requesting 
the citizens to abstain from the festivals, ‘‘ which 
are intended less to honour the memory of the 
founder of our national dynasty, than to pander to 
political passions.’”” The Chamber of Commerce 
retorted by counter-proclamation, and the Antwerp- 
ers resolved to show that there was no party object 
in the erection of a statue to Leopold. However, 
there were no disturbances at all; limelight was 
shed on the cathedral and on the Town House, 
which seemed monuments of silver lace, and on the 
Grand Place people drank and sang till the morning. 
The scene was Flemish in the extreme. 

Sunday has dawned. Trains pour into the station 
every half hour, bringing thousands of people from 
Gand, Brussels, Liege, Verviers, among whom are 
deputations from the principal towns. By eleven 
the trade corporations, the musical societies and 
others, formed in procession in the Place de Meir. 
Whilst they proceed to the Chamber of Commerce, 
thence to escort the members and the persons 
invited to assist at the inauguration of the statue, 
the legion of the Civic Guards of Antwerp 
marches to the railway station to welcome the 
Vivie Guards of the other provinces, and to take 
them to the place of the cerercny. The muzzles of 
their muskets are adcrred with flowers or verdure. 
From every available arter; ke crowd flows inte 
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the immense place where the statue is standing. 
The crowd surges like a wave; every one has 
recognised the venerable Baron Nottebohm, chair- 
man to the’Chamber of Commerce, who is to preside 
at the ceremony. He is accompanied by M. Pycke, 
governor of the Province, and by the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The people cheered M. 
Nottebohm till he reached his place. He then pro- 
nounced a most eloquent speech with much emotion, 
yet with a firm and clear voice, although he is an 
octogenarian. That oration summarised the life of 
Leopold I., and concluded by crying ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” 
an aspiration re-echoed by a thousand hearty throats, 
and then the statue was unveiled. Twenty bands 
played the Brabanconne, and the people sang the 
National Anthem in a chorus. Then a cantata, 
specially composed by M. Alphonse Lemaire, was 
executed: by an amateur of Antwerp, M. Filhez. 
Here is a strophe of it :— 
“ Vive le Roi! ce cri dans nos cceurs vibre 
A lunisson du cri de liberté! 


Il est l’accent d’un peuple fier et libre 
Qui n’a jamais flatté la royauté.” 


Singing ceases at last, and the Civic Guards begin 
to defile before the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce. They pass before the statue; the 
officers lift their swords, the guards their guns, on 
which are their caps. Every man salutes the image 
of their late King, gives forth a formidable hurrah, 
and then throws on the statue crowns of immortelles 
or bouquets. It was like an avalanche of flowers, 
which, anon, were warmly contended for by ladies 
and girls. 

I should fill up whole columns were I to narrate 
all the incidents that happened during these two 
hours of popular delirium. It was also impossible 
to see and to report everything because the pro- 
gram was so manifold. For instance, after the 
inaguration of the statue, the Harmonic Society of 
St. Willebrord gave a musical festival. The Civic 
Guards of Antwerp offered a great shooting match 
to their comrades of the other provinces. There 
was an ascent of a balloon. There was a grand 
banquet given by the Chamber of Commerce ; which 
was a great affair, and produced many patriotic 
speeches. Lastly, there was a soirée in the delicious 
gardens of the Harmonic Society, whither the guests 
of the Chamber of Commerce proceeded after dinner 
and which were thronged by the belles and the 
beaux of Antwerp. 

Now tothe banquet. We must go on the Scheldt 
to find it amidst a Venetian féte. Fancy luggers 
transformed into gondolas, a rain of squibs, a deluge 
of Roman candles, thickets of paper lanterns, and 
then a bomb bursting in the air, from which escape 
2400 fire lances, representing the equestrian statue 
of the King, towering over the silvery river. 





REVIEWS, 





(Merziter & Co.) 


“ Exeter Hall.” A monthly magazine of Sacred 
Music. No. 7, August. 
At this season of the year, the demand for sacred 

music on Sunday evenings must be somewhat 

diminished in favour of seaside rambles, but the 
fare is provided as usual in Exeter Hall, although 
its use may be postponed for a month or two. 

Mr. J. P. Knight contributes a “sacred” song 

which owes its affix to the sacred character of its 

words or its author; and Mr. H. Smart has set in 

a favourite key and manner ‘The White Dove.” 


Mr. Macfarren contributes a hymn tune, and wnd der Nachtwachter. 


arrangements for the pianoforte and for the har- 
monium occupy the rest of the number. 





(Horwoop & Carw.) 


“ Bond Street,” 
No. 8, 


The present number shows no falling off. The 
contents are as follow:—1. Quadrille, ‘‘ Presenta- 
tion,” Charles Coote; 2. Song, “ Silver Convent 
Bells,” W. Meyer Lutz; 3. Mazurka, “ Flora,” 


Charles Blamphin. 
quite up to the average; while the songs are far 


out any pretension, but more likely to please the 


A Magazine of Popular Music. 





The two dance pieces are 








above the ordinary run. Home, Sweet Home (for left hand only) .... 4 $ 
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“ The Life of a Bird.” No.1. The Capture; Song | SANS Sovct_.-..- --++++++eeeseeeeseeees 3 


of Sorrow. No.2. Freedom; Song of Joy. De- 


scriptive Pieces for the Pianoforte. By T. 


WEHLI’S COMPOSITIONS. 





Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





AVANT. 

These are two very pleasing little trifles, with- 
many than some ambitious and more difficult 
pieces. Their conception is very pretty and the 
contrast perfect, while they are sufficiently piquant 


any lover of pianoforte music. 








Mr. SrepuHen Masserr (the American Jeems 
Pipes of Pipesville), has just returned to San 
Francisco from a highly successful tour through 
“Japan” and “China.” His new lecture, called 
“Sixty Minutes in China and Japan,” has made 
quite a hit in California, and we are informed 
that he will soon leave by the overland route 
through Egypt for England, to give his new 
experiences in London. 








Hottoway’s O1ntMENT AND P1Lis.—These harmless yet povent 
remedies work a marvellous change for the better in those weak 
and worn out constitutions which are always sorely tried by an 
unusually hot summer. The ointment assiduously rubbed twice 
daily over the pit of the stomach and liver restrains excessive 
action in those organs, and prevents the navsea, biliousness, and 
indisposition for food which lead on to graver consequences 
unless early attention be bestowed on their removal. Rubbed 
upon the abdomen Holloway’s Ointment represses irritati 


and sufficiently brief to interest without wearying | . 


For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 
ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 
German 8 


of Greek | Jewish | and 
Russian | Italian er origins, 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 


Cramer & Co., Nisset & Co., and Hamiztoy & Co, 





HUTCHINS CALLCOTT’S NEW HALF- 
e HOURS with the best composers. BLUMENTHAL 


and SCHUMANN now ready. Solo, 4s., duet, 5s. Accompani- 
ments : Flutes, Violin, and Violoncello, 1s. each. 


Cramer & Co., Limited, 201 Regent-street, London, W. 


(+ GRETTON’S MERRY OLD ENGLAND 
° TOCCATA. 3s. 
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P OEMS. XVIIIra Eprnovy. 








By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.CL., 





the forerunner of Diarrhcea and Cholera. Holloway’s Ointment 


and Pills should be the ready remedies of every h hold, wh 
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, where 
they are incapable of doing mischief, and by attenticn to ‘the 
Directions” are productive of the utmost benefits. 








SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 
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STUDENTS SONGS 
BUSGHES SONGS 
ose IsRs SONGS 
YOLesLispess 

a with special Symphonies and Accom- 


paniments by ALBERTO RanpeccrR. 


Ya dnt tt by L. H. F. pu Terreavx. 
German words attached. 





Now Published. 

No. 1. TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) 

2. THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag.) 

8. THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kuhlen Grunde.) 

4. GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 

5. FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 

6. RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 

7. THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell.) 

8. —— OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 

n. 

9. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht.) 

10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 

11. HOME BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in der 
Ferne.) 


12. THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied. ) 
13. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 
14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 


15. MERRY AND WISE. (Es kann ja nicht immer so 
bleiben.) 


16. THE SOLDIER'S LEAVETAKING. 
ausziehenden Soldaten. ) 

17. IAGO’S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 

18. THE HAPLESS —_— (Der Standchensanger 


(Abschied der 


19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN. (Das Veilchen 
und das Madchen. ) ( 
20. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. (An die Freude.) 





PRICE 3s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





“There is more in them than in the vast majority of songs 
now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Zra. 
‘Both music and words are fur in advance of the general ran 
of popular English ballads.”—Ladies’ Own Paper. 
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Robert Coote; 4. Ballad, “Snow-white Rose,” 


CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


D°v=s STREET, PICCADILLY. 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL CO COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE., 


No. 1. 


te CELEBRATED TUTOR for te| (yRantEns SIXTH BOOK. 
PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of ae oy 








Selections from 
the simpler Ww orks of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart. 





» Appropriate Examples | B en and M hn, for entering on which the pupil 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the ncipal ajor and or | will have been in a great measure pre by the practice of the 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. (Ready.) studies in Book 5. (Ready. 7 prepared by the p e 0 


No. 2. 


CS SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 





» F 
RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, er, &c. &c., combined No. 8. 
with Familiar Arrangements of 


te Sacred and tic| (NR 
ice et and eveope te tase the Prenat |) yt ee, HAE BO OK. Halt hous 
ady 


No. 3. Bennett, &. 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little RAMER’S NINTH MOOK. Advanced Studies 
Fi in difficulty, Th fully selected 

a. ates = —— pen —— from Y “a mene C from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 


advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, 
with aspecial view to the Freedom of the Left Hand to 


No. 4 


RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 

“Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 

and Sacred Works, with a few short’ Exercises with special 
objects. (Ready. Me. 6 
0. 5. 


oor FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 


Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
following Book. (Ready.) 


; Lessons No. 10. 
‘Ready. } RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 


School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


No. 11. 
RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, "ee rg &e. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK will be chiefl 


composed of Cramer's Advanced Studies, for the acquis nd 
tion of style. 








Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 


. 
*? 








No. 1. 


P No. 8. 
RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the RAMER’S THIRD BOOK contai : Exer- 
the P rect Cultivation ofthe V Velen, ree ate Bx = be cises, Solfegei, &c., carefully selected from the Works of 
erfect e ice, W pprop’ erc » ’ ny 
Lessons, and easy a Ons ond Two Parts. Rossini, Rubini, Songs, &c. &e 
Useful for school and class teed 


No. 2. RAMER’S A age * Pvre, are 

ining SEVENTH, EIGHTH, NINTH, TENT 
naains gngox) 0, ent Sours g Exer- | a TWELFTH BOOKS will foliow in progressive order, and 
and Thrve Parts, with Observations and d Tlustrations from the |%ill contain Exercises, Solfegg!, Studies, and Cciapositions for 


Ieady, ) 








Lonpoy: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezr, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER'S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 








Loxnpon: CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Srrezt, W.; 
Anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








Price Three Shillings. 
THE ART OF TEACHING THE 
PIAN 


E LAC (The Lake). Méditation poétique. 
Poetry by Lamanting, Music by NispERMBYER ; lish 
words MY L, H. F.pv Tarnazavx. Asweet and pathetic melody. 
& Co., » Limi 201, t Street. 
DVICOE TO YOUNG PROFESSORS, ™ cusses See 


by FELIX L# COUPPEY, Professor at the Conserva- TH! TENDER TIME of MAY. By Batre. 
tte Imperial of of Paris, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, of An extremely melodious song. Price 3s. 
the Order of f Charles ILL. (Spain) ant Bees er oy Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Translated (wi 
tors exprew permission) by HENTAI RONGET. landen:| TOAN OF ARC. By Bonvzsz. Sctne 
Dramatique. English and French words. Price 3s. 


mn dng ES —y ar eae, 
Cramzr anv Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Moorgate street, City ; 
HE ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta F THE KING. Words 
T for Young Ladies. Music by Lure: Bonprse. This TT parsers. & Music by Francis 8. om ly 
is specially adapted for School-examinations, 
aT, &e. tee p tae oy 


prano, contralto—and chorus. the piss aomsce | “caawnn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. oa 
Lnsdsome cover, eit Biestratod tithe tage. Price te. nett Waren A PARLOUR MAID. | Drawing: 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. tation. Written en we ant Fraivon the ray hae 
ioc. The f one i 
rey FROM 7am OURS curable 


Se re ono ba er'| Sout tate ent Psp 


























acai NEW byron MUSIC FOR THE 


\ ILDRED WALTZ. 
Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


By Cuartes GoprFrey. 





W's}: -UP GALOP. By Cuartes Goprrey. 
Solo 4s. Duet 5s, 


Caamur & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





Te! SAPPHIRE QUADRILLES. By Cuanuzs 
Goprrery. Solo 4s. Duet 5s, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. ©. Levey. 
Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 


Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 











Prom QUADRILLES. On Popular Airs. 
By Hewat pg Vittisrs. Solo 4s, Duet 5s, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-stree W. 





) Agr gy QUADRILLES. On Songs o the 
Rhineland. Solo 4s, Duet 5s. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street W 





) ~~ LANCERS. By T. Bannerr. 
Price 4s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





POLLSEWOLLES- -HAMA GALOP. By 


Henn pe Vittters. Price 4s, 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





ORNING-LEAVES WALTZ. (Monge iatier. ) 
By Jowany Srravss. English Edition. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, cicenemall 2 





A= POLKA. By Jowann Srravss. English 
Edition. Price 3s. 





A VIE D’ARTISTE VALSE. (Epnstiericben. 
By Jonayn Sraavss. English Edition. Price 8s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





LAYFULNESS POLKA. Wh yy By 
Jouann Straves. English Edi 


Cramgr & Co. Limited, 201, Sonnaue 7h 





ps FORCE GALOP. By Jomann Sraavss. 
English Edition. Price 88. 


Caamun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 





SSEMBLY WALTZES. (Juristen Hof-Ball- 
A Tanze.) By Jomany Stnavss. English Edition. ce 88, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





TRAUSS’S DANCE MUSIC, as pla at 
Covent-garden Promenade Concerts. ‘english ot 
Price 8s. each Number. 


Craman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





|} tg AND JULIET WALTZES. By Sraaves. 
Bolo 4s. Duet 5s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 





li ~~ AND JULIET QUADRILLES. By 
Hewat Marx. Solo 3s. Duet ds. 


Caamen & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 





MEO POLKA. By Marx. Solo 8s. Duet 5s. 
R° Cnammn & Co, Limite, 201, Regent-street, W. 





ag DEL DESTINO WALTZES. By Jut- 
LIEN. 46. 
Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





poe DEL DESTINO GALOP. By Ju- 
Lins. 88. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





I FORZA DEL DESTINO QUAD. 
Cramun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





Dz FORZA DEL DESTINO 
QUADRILLES. 8s. 





the music attractive. Price 2s. nett. 
Snaienn © Ga Eiainod om Beguapetieel, @ Caauza & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Caauas & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-strest W 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 





| 8. d. 
ree nee e ae | Stephen Glover. ‘Soft fell the Dews of the Summer 
" a Words by J. E. Carpenter................ 3 0 
Step Glover. ‘* Beauti i ag Jor . 
WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. [UC iiiturer uml Moonlight.” Words by J. 
‘ . Macfi . “The F e* BF 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450| “™Gontratto on val the Leal.” For Sopranoand | 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. Vincent Wallace. ‘‘ Over the Silvery Lake.” Barcarole 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, mn erie tae te Words ¥ “hy yoy = 8 0 
. ies pp ‘ee ioe ™ fend r ey. ‘Daylight si ngers.”” Words and music 
A? met ED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, os ce ccdntese, + cheb ddebbersdencee = 3 0 
INCENSE “After the Accustomed Manner,” Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W: 
agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity, and the Law of the | —— _ 
Present English Church, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ANDEGGER’S NEW SONGS 
OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for RUN ee ern 2s. 6d. 
soys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. Innamorata d’una stella (in G) .............. 28. 6d. 
ditto (1m Balat) ....cc.... 2 €. 
Se siete <— come siete bella ............05 2s. 6d. 
La Lane @ Delia (im G) .........0..ccccccceccce 2s. 6d. 
TO THEOLOGIANS. ditto (in B flat) .......... 28. 6d 
, 7 7 . ?tm ee + SITTIN ‘Four Italian songs, ‘Si siete buona,’ ‘ Innamorata d@’ una 
THE VOLUME OF THE UNION REVIEW stella,’ ‘Io U amero,’ and ‘ La luna é bella,’ by Alberto Randegger 


FOR 1867, being Vol. 2 of the New Series. 13s. 6d. ; by 
Post, 14s 6d. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. Vol I. On 
Preebyterianism and Irvingism. Vol. If. On Ananaptism, 
the Inperenpent+, and the Quakers, Edited by the Rev. 
W.J. E. Bennett, Froome. Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s, 10d. 

THE KISS OF PEACE; or, England and Rome 
at one on the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. By a Fellow 
of * * * College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4*. 3d. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY 
being the Sequel to ‘Tne Bipte anv 17s [nTeRPRETERS.” 
$s. 6d. ; by Post, 88. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
W. J. lrons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 3s. 6d. ; by 
post, 3s. 9d. 

BANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the basis of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 17. ; by 
post, 7s. 6d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 





WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 
ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 
STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, Is ; by post, 1s. 2d. 
HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLATX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d, Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 
HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d ; by post, 1s. 7d. 
THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 


2s. 6d ; by post, 28. 7d. 
NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and  PICTU- 





RESQUF, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s, 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
6s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGLES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4». 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 8s.; by post, 38. 2d. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford, 18, ; by post, Is, 1d. 





| 


| 


| 


(Cramer & Co.), may be safely commended to those who desire 
seuething genuine and Italian to sing. The second is, perhaps, 
the most important of the four as a composition. 
Randegger does not come before the public empty-handed, 
neither disrespectfully. 
sometime very good.” —Atheneum, 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION 


gratia. 








SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great | 


Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 58. ; by post, 58, 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of thé Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d. ; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. B. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 88. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d. ; by 
post, ls. Td. 





J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W. 





CRAMER & CO,’S 
VOCAL DUETS. 





Signor 


He always does his best. and this 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 


PARIS, 1867. 


OF HONOUR 


CONFERRED UPON 
THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 





THE 


VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 
ABOVE ALL MEDALS. 
Nearly 200,0°0 of these unparalleled Machines now in use in 


all parts of the world. Every Machine guaranteed. Instruction 
Illustrated prospectus and samples of work gratis and 
post free. 
GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
150, Regent Street, London, W. ; 

59, Bold Street, Liverpool. 








These Machines, and the work done upon them, have never 
failed to receive the first premium over all competitors wherever 
exhibited. 





BRIGHTON. 


os 


CRAMER & CO.S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 


ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or 


ire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 


their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 


on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 


undertaken. 


WORTH of their Sheet Music. 


5 AUGS 
ORAMER & 00.'S BRIGHTON BRANCH 


Subscribers’ names received for Cramer’s 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION, which | Compan lling Assam, 
entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS’ | the reluood duty—vis. trom 2s. 84. to 3s 8. per Ih. ante 

Warehouses, 


CRAMER & Co.’s PIANETTES. 


To. favourite Instruments are now in stock 


at the Pianoforte Gallery, 207, Recznr Street, in the fol- 


lowing variety of case and mounting, viz. :— 


Guineas, 
covcee 2B 
oo 25 


IIIT oncom sc enceie ennai ie Kedieaeinidis tenn in 
eee 
In FigurRED WALNUT...... 6.0005 cocccccccce BB 
Tt ROGBWOGD 0 oe cc cs ce cecccccccccccccccccccece OB 
In Paar TREE, TO RESEMBLE EBONY.............. 28 
In Rosewood, WITH ALBERT FALL................ 80 
Ix Burr WALNvtT, WITH ALBERT FALL............ 84 
Dirto, with Trusses AnD SHaPgEp Enps.......... 88 
Im Pothare OAs, DtttO 2.200000 ccscccsvccccccce 48 
Ix Marte ayp Goin, Abert Fatt anp Trusses .. 45 
Iv Frourep Czpar, with Do. Do... ....seeeeeseee 45 
Is Orive Woop, with Do. Do.......c.eseeeceee 45 
In Satin Woop anv Gotp, wits Do. Do. ee 
Ix ConoManpgL AND Gown, with Do. Do. ........ 50 
In Amboyna anv GoLp, witH Do. Do. ............ 62 
(The folding-up keyboard is fitted to any of these 
instruments at an extra charge of Five Guineas. } 


FOR INDIA, - 
Guineas. 
40 


Iv Sotrp Manoeany, packed in Zinc and Shipped.. 
Ditto, with Folding-up Keyboard .............00. 45 


CRAMER and Co. Liurrtep have been induced, from the very 


extensive popularity attained by their Pranerres, to manufacture 


them in the various styles enumerated above. In addition, the 
ornamentation and patterns of the cases are varied artistically, 
to match the Instruments with suites of furniture, when that is 
desired. Their Pranerrss are without doubt amongst the most 
perfect Instruments in tone, touch, and durability ever made in 
this country; and are all fitted, not with the common, but with 
the improved check, action. Thus CRAMER and Co. are now 
enabled to offer an Instrument, sterling in quality without 
being expensive, and elegant in shape and design, without being 
rococo or unsubstantial. 

CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, by which the term 
of payment for a Pianoforte is extended over Three Years, 
applies to ALL the above MODELS, 





THESE PIANOFORTES may be ORDERED through Country 

Dealers; but if any difficulty be experienced, CRAMER and C0, 

will forward them direct. 

PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 207 and 209, Regent-street. 
(The largest in Europe.) 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers of 


THE POCKET SURPLICE, 


In neat leather case, adapted for the use 
of the Clergy, while travelling, &c. ; can 
be carried in the coat pocket as easily as 
a book, and much lighter. 


Sent post free on receipt of P.O.0. for 25s. 

Good black Clerical Suits from £3 18s. 

Chorister_ Boy’s Cassock and Sur- 

\ plice, small size, 21s. 

Sed Every description of Church Fur- 
niture. 

















} _ The largest and most varied Stock of 
~ Eucharist Vestments, Cassocks and Sur- 
plices in London to select from, 
! Mt Cloaks _ Clerical ~ ye 
pes, in Wate Serge and other 
Woollen Cloths. 

Tue Correct Prizst’s Hoop. 
Price in Stuff, 18s. to 25s.; in Silk, from 
% 30s. to 50s. 

» | Gothic Metal Work, Incense, and Altar 


en, &c. 
Catalogue on Application. 
OXFORD HOUSE, 


deus SUSSEX STREET, 
8 Loxpox, 8.W. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 


RR MESCTFULLY directs the attention of the 
Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to 
the incom le excellence of his productions, which, fur 
Quauity of Margniat, Easy Action, and Great DvupaBilitt 
will ensure universal preference. : 

They can be obtained, Retail, of every dealer in the World; 
w at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; 91, 
John street, New York ; and at 87, Gracechureh-street, Londov. 


HE CULTIVATION OF TEA in the East 
Indies is an important feature, and the EAST INDIA 

TEA COMPANY have, on account of its great 

exquisite flavour, promoted its sales by means. 





ze 

















64, WEST STREET. 


af in the of 
office of ae con 66, King stress aforesaid. " 
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